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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 27, 1837. 


| FOREIGN NEWS. 


Mezxico.—We could have wished that Mr. Latrobe, 
whose work on Mexico is the most recent one published, 
had described more particularly the state of political par- 
ties, and given us more details of the government and 
public men. The news of the week from that country is 
highly interesting. We received it by the express mail, 
under date of January 16th, in a slip frem the New 
Orleans Bee. 

Late From Mexico.—The schooner Watchman, ar- 
rived last ing from Tampi 
that city up to the 28th December, inclusive. They con- 
tain nothing of much importance relative to the political 
situation of the country. An editorial article in the 
Lima, published in the city of Mexico, represents the 
country as being divided into three parties—one being 
in favor of Santa Anna, a d for Bust te, and the 
third for Bravo. The editor of the Lima has the follow- 
ing upon the subject : form 

“ Mexico, Dec. 15.—Three parties now exist in the 
republic—the violent partisans of the democracy—the 
sincere friends of liberty—and the admirers of the ancient 
regime. To these three parties belong indirectly the 
Scots and Yorkinos, and are now the only three which 
are endeavouring to govern the nation, each according 
to their own method—unis quisque in vium dcclinat. 
Generals Santa Anna, Bustamente, and even Sejior Corro, 
count upon the one or other of the factions, to conduct 
the republic as they may think proper. Which of these 
aspirants desires the welfare of the country? Which one 
of them is capable of securing it? We shall recur to 
these questions in our next.” . 

The Watchman brings $60,000 in specie, to several 
consignees. 

The American minister, Mr. Ellis, was on board of 
the national sloop-of-war Boston, which touched at the 
8. W. Pass on the 12th, bound from Vera Cruz to Pensa- 
cola. He had asked and obtained his passports on the 
28th ult., and left Mexico the same day. 

By the same vessel, infurmation is given, that the 
Californians had declared themselves independent—that 
Bustamente was about to come into the presidential 
chair; and that if Santa Anna be released by the Texans, 
a general revolution is immediately expected. 

Vera Cavuz, Jan. 3—Affairs here have assumed a 
warlike aspect in relation to the United States. 

Late From Tasasco.—By the schooner Independence, 
four days from ‘Tabasco, we learn that Gen, Guitierez, of 
the federal army, was advancing towards that place, 
with a force of about 1600 men. It was believed he 
would enter it by the 20th, without much resistance. 
We understand that the American consul at that place 
has arrived in the Independence, having taken his de- 
parture in consequence of the misunderstanding between 
the government of the United States and that of Mexico. 
This intelligence goes to corrobarate that stating the de- 
parture of Mr. Ellis, the American minister; and is a 
prelude to difficulties of a still more belligerent cha- 
racter, 


Havana.—From the same paper we learn that the 
disturbances that had broken out in the province of St. 
Jago de Cuba, were suppressed, and order again restored. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer of Wednesday. 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Pennsylvania, Captain Smith, arrived 
yesterday from Liverpool. She has brought us London 
papers to the 22d and Liverpool to the 24th ult., being 
three days later than we had before received. The Havre 
packet ship Charlemagne, Capt. Richards, also arrived 
yesterday, but the papers and Havre journals brought by 
her are not later than the 17th. 

Considerable uneasiness still evidently prevails in the 
London money market. The state of the cotton market, 
however, continues favourable, as does the appearance of 
the grain markets. 

ie Carlist General Gomez, as we expected, has not 

met any severe check, and is now on his return to the 

northern provinces. Bilbua will probably fall into the 

hands of the Carlists, as Esparters, the queen’s general, 

who was expected to relieve it, has given up the attempt. 
From the Mercantile Advertiser. 

Lonpon, Dec. 24, city, 12 o’clock.—The consol mar- 
ket opened this morning at 88} 3, having udvaneed pre- 
Viously to the close of business yeeedays and has since 
again risen, being now 88% 89 for the account. The pre- 
mium upon exchequer bills remains steady at 15 to 17. 

From France there is nothing of importance. The 
council of ministers have decided on the recall of Marshal 
Clausel from Algiers. 

Liverroot, Dec. 23.—The cotton market has continued 
tleady throughout the week, with a regular demand from 
the trade, who having bought freely at 4 to 3d. advance 
on Surats, and full prices for all kinds save new Bowed, 
Which continue to be offered freely at a further decline 
of} to 4d. per Ib. The import this week is 14,310 bags, 
and the sales reach 21,310 bags. 

The young Prince Jerome Bonaparte is aid to his 
Standfather, King;of Wirtemberg, and, by the female 
side, the fifteenth remove from the throne of England. 

Ricuarpson, Tue Suowman.—This person, who is the 
last of the real race of itinerant dramatic showmen, 
amassed a fortune by unwearicd industry ; for upwards 
of forty years he has reigned supreme in Smithfield, and 
other fairs, It happened some years since, at the time 
of the fair at St, Albans, that a dreadful fire occurred ; 
Richardson und his company did their utmost to extin. 
Suish it, and their sorvices were considered valuable. 

me time after, a subseription was raised for the unin- 
‘ured sufferers; a plain-loohing man, in a rusty black 
Coat, red waistcoat, corduroy inexpressibles, and worsted 
ockings, entered the committee-room, and gave in his 
npseription £100. “What name shall we say, sir?” 
m ed the astonished clerk. “ Richardson, the penny 
was the proud reply. ‘This gentleman's 
yyitintance with Johnson and Boyer is very limited. 
“med in St. Albans, (where, in consequence of his 
~ ality, he received a perpetual permission to act 
ces during and three days after the fair) some ladies 
unve to take places, and the younger ones usked him if 
Pleces were interesting, and more especially, if love 
Rich the theme, “Oh! all about that, miss,” replied 

chardson, “for you see, the first piece is * Lover's 

ow," and the second un is ‘ Rondy wows.'” ° 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 
The New Orleans Bulletin of the 12th inst. contains 
annexed address to the friends of Texas, the inforrn. 


, brings us the papers of 


ation contained in which is said to have been derived 
by a citizen of New Orleans, at Veta Cruz, from a geii- 
tleman directly from Mexico. 

To The Friends of Texas. , 

“ A gentleman just arrived from the city of Mexico has 
been an eye-witness to the great preparations making by 
that government to open the spring campaign with grea 
vigour. 

he troops were well clothed and amply provided with 
every thing necessary for the campaign. 

The numbers are much greater than is mentioned in 
any of the newspapers, say about 16,000. 

Gen. Bravo, at a procession, swore extermination to 
every being he could find in Texas, without regard to age 
or sex, 

Friends of Liberty! Now is the time for you to look 
out—do not be lulled to sleep by false reports—be aware 
that you have got a powerful enemy to cope with.” 

Santa Anna Outtawep.—The following intelligence, 
to be relied upon, will have an important influence upon 
the question of the acknowledgment of the independence 
of Texas. 

Mercuants’ Excnance News Room, 
New Orleans, Jan. 11th, half past 8 P. M. 

I have jast received the following important intelli- 
gence direct from the city of Mexico, that Santa Anna is 
declared by the present persons in power in Mexico to 
be an outlaw, and all citizens of any of the Mexican states 
are called on to shoot him should . again appear within 
the limits of the states or territory of Mexico. 

Bustamente has been invited to the head of affairs 
there. Filisola has been tried, and would have been con- 
demned, if the common people had not shown a disposition 
to protect him at all hazards, 


also reccived advices from Nacogdoches to 16th Dec. . 


from which we learn that the United States troops were 
to march next day for Fort Gibson, via Fort Towson. 
All was quiet on our western frontier. , 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The most superb Aurora Borealis ever seen in this 
latitude was observed on Wednesday evening last. The 
whole heavens were spanned at different periods for 
many hours by an arch of crimson light, from every part 
of which columns and spear-like formations of fire were 
formed with dazzling brilliancy. The spectacle was 
sublime, and almust realised the fine descriptions given 
by Captain Parry, Sir Jobn Ross, and others, of the same 
phenomenon in the arctic regions. At the latest hour 
we observed it, the colour was like a blood-red fire. Our 
firemen believed it at first to be the effect of a great con- 
flagration, and were ready to act accordingly, but it pro- 
ceeded from causes beyond their finite ken. The super- 

_#titious portion of the community prognosticated a Lloody 
war with Mexico. ’ 

The magnificent arch at no time reached the zenith, 
but described an arc, the apex of which appeared to be 
about 60 or 70 degrees above the horizon. Near the 
zenith, and south of it, a palish green light was visible, 


and the coruscations gave at times the appearance of | 


rapid changes from pale violet to purple, blue, and red. 


Congress.—The accounts of the ac/s of congress for the 
week, passed since onr last publication, are not of suf- 
cient interest to be given in extenso in a sheet like the 
present. Mr. Adams continues to present petitions for 
the abolishing of slavery which obtain little notice. A 
report from the United States Mint and its branches has 
been made, by which it appears that there has been 
coined in gold during the past year $4,135,700; in silver, 
$3,,606,100; in copper, $23,100; whole amount coined 
in 1836, $7,764,900. ‘I'he memorial of the Board of 
Trade of New York, praying for a new national bank, 
has met with no favour with the committee appointed to 
consider it. A bill has been reported to repeal so much 
of the existing law as imposes a duty on foreign coal, 
buat which, we think, cannot finally pass. The consi- 
deration of the land bill has been resumed without any 
decision. 

The president is said to have had a relapse, the hemor- 
rhage from his lungs having returned. 

Navat.—Extract of a letter from an officer on board 
the United States ship Peacock, dated San Blas, Mexico, 
Nov. 20, 1836 :—* We left the Sandwich Islands the 8th 
of October, arrived at Montery, Upper California, in 15 
days; remained there 5 days and arrived at Mazatlan on 
the 12th of November. e have been here 3 days, and 
sail to-morrow for Callao and Valparaiso. ‘i‘he officers 
and crew of the Peacock and Enterprise are all well, 
except Purser Waldron, who has left the ship on a sick 
ticket with the East Indian dysentery, and has been taken 
to the residence of Mr. Kennedy, 60 miles in the interiur 
of Mexico. The enterprise will follow us in a few days.” 

From the N. Y. Evening Post of Monday. 

Exevorine Exrepition.—Among the passengers in the 
ship Quebec, from London, whose arrival we noticed in 
our Saturday's paper, is Lieutenant Wilkes, of the navy. 
This gentleman was despatched in August last by the 
departinent for the purposes of procuring instruments for 
the exploring expedition, and of collecting such other in- 
formation as might be of value in promoting the objects 
of that interesting undertaking. We are much gratified 
in being able to inforin our readers that this mission is 
successtul, Lieutenant Wilkes has brought with him a 
collection of instruments more complete and extensive 
than any other government has hitherto furnished to its 
scientific expeditions, and the scale on which this depart. 
ment will be fitted out, will fully equal that of the 
squadron now collected at Norfolk for the purpose. 

In fulfilling the objects of his mission, Lieut. Wilkes 
has received facilities and assistance of every possible 
description from those who, from station or scientific at- 
tuinments, had it most in their power to be serviceable to 
him, Among those in Pigians, who have thus maya a 

riority to all national jealousy in promoting the suc- 
ele of aA expedition of which, although the United 
States will reap the glory, the whole civilised world will 
partake the benefits, we especially mention Earl Minto, 
the first Lord Commissioner of the Admirality, and Sir 
Francis Baily, the President of the Astronomical Society. 
Without the powerful aid of these two distinguished per- 
sons, the object of the mission could have been neither 
as well nor as speedily accomplished, and they have thus 
earned a claim to our gratitude as a nation, cd 

Tue Banque Mexoo.—The wreck of this ill-fated 
sel was broken up by the gale of Saturday night, and 
eight more of the unfortunate passengers that perished 
in her washed ushore the followifig morning, and were 
buried by the authorities of the place. Several crates and 
casks were washed ashore by the samv gale. : 

Trx4s.—A resolution has passed buth branches of the 
Kentucky legislature, recommending the recognition of 


the independence of Texas. The senate had postponed 
the resolution indefinitely, bat it seems the public feeling 
was manifested so strongly in favour of the measure, that 
the senate retraced its steps and voted the resolution as 
adopted by the house.—Globe. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


Every week we find some passengers, booked and 
packed ready for a start in our “Omnibus,” compelled 


_ te give place to other more favoured or more pressing 


freight. We propose in future to place these neglected 
matters under the head adopted above—that our readers 
may see, not only what we did, but what we intended to 
do for their entertainment. 


The death of Mrs. DoxeLson seems to have created 

t and sincere regret at Washington. She was so 

gentle and mild, and courteous and kind to all who visited 

‘the president’s house, of which she did the honours with 
‘much grace, 

Stoves have been introduced into the cars of the 
‘Trent.on Rail Road Company of rather a novel construc- 
tien. A pipe runs from the bottom of the car into the 
betto m of the stove which is hollow, between the cylin- 
-der containing the ignited fuel and the outer plates, so 
that a constant stream of heated air is diffused from an 
aperture chamber into the car, while the smoke pipe 
projects a short distance above the car roof. The plan 


-of the air chamber prevents the outer plates from heut- : 
ing, 30 as to scorch the clothing of the passengers, and | 


gives an equal temperature throughout. 
Navy Department, Jan. 12, 1837.—The “ General 


“Order” of the 15th November, 1833, making it the duty - 


of midshipmen, whether passed or not, who had seen 


sea service, and who were not on special duty or fur- | 


loagh, after leave of absence had expired to repair to the 
Navy Yard near Norfolk, New York, or Boston, to at- 
tend the naval school, &c., is hereby rescinded. Mid- 
-shipmen are not to be adinitted hereafter to any of the 
naviil schools, without the special permission of this 
-dep:irtment. 

Repeat oa THE Usury Laws.—We are happy to find, 
among the proceedings of the New York senate on 
‘Satarday, that a bill was reported by Mr. Young, from 
‘the committee on this subject, to repeal entirely the 
cusury laws in their application to the transactions of 
ir:dividuals, except where the rate of interest is not speci- 
fuzd in the contract, in which case the present legal rate 
is to be deemed and taken as the rate agreed on. In 
we spect to monied incorporations, the mittee recom- 
an end the usury laws to continue in full force. 


It is stated that there is now every indication of an 
‘eatly completion of the straight line of ratl-roads over 


WN ew Jersey, between New York and Philadelphia. Defi- 


mite arrangements have been made for the speedy com- 
pi etion of the connecting link between New Brunswick 


arid Trenton, and the Camden and Amboy rail-road have — 


ae ivertised for the materials on the whole line, the right 
«f° many has been purchased, and preparations are making 
fe r the prosecution of the work during the ensuing season. 

Qcick work aNp Justicr.—A fellow named 
Jen Kline, who calls himself a bricklayer, took a stroll 
‘th rough the market on Wednesday morning. He fancied 
th e possession of a lot of fine turkies, five in number, and 


@(00n realised their possession. ‘They were valued at five | 
@ollars, but Mr. Kline, as we must believe, determined to; 


cundersell the hucksters and gave them away, a8 one of 
that genus remarked for $3. He was arrested at Ll A. 
"M. examined before the mayor, a bill sent upeto and re- 


turned true by-the grand jury, tried, convicted, and } 


sentenced, all in the course of three hours. Mr. Kline 
will eat no mpre turkeys for 15 calender months; but 
must for that fime be content with the fare of Moyamen- 
sing prison.— Pennsylvanian, 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF MELENDEZ. 
Fill high the cup! and let it flow 
With richest wine that Spain can yield— 
‘ For, gazing on this wintry snow, 
My freezing blood seems half congealed. 
How slowly through the tranquil air 
The feathery flakes in myriads fall! 
The buried landscape, once so fair, 
Lies hid beneath an ermine pall. 


Let us from this warm cot survey, 
With thankful hearts, the scene around; 
Watching the snow wreaths full away 
In circles lightly to the ground. 
How bends each shrub and forest tree, 
Beneath the sudden weight oppress'd— 
as if by magie, suddenly, 
Clad in a white and glittering vest! 


A veil of nature's own pure grace, 
Sparkling as crystal, swiftly hides 
Each dreary valley’s altered face, 
Dark rock, and sullen mountain sides ; 
The streamlet speeds a faster course, 
And soon by mightier torrents borne, 
Proud, in the added water’s force, 
O’erleaps its fettcred bounds in scorn. 


The rustic views with pensive eye 
His furrow’s early labours gone, 
While scarcely able to desery 
His neighbour's pastures from his own ; 
Each silent bird, with folded wing, 
Has shrunk within its nest for fear, 
Or seeks the shelter’d covering 
Of treacherous man’s asylums near. 


Now hath the careful shepherd told 
His bleating flock, and close together 
They timorous stand within the fold, 
All safely guarded from the weather ;— 
Swift rides the storm in angry heaven! 
Faster the snow descends !—as fast 
Before the gathering whirlwinds driven, 
To scatter in the northern blast! 


Let it ride on! The wine-cup’s glow— 
With thou, my own Dorilla, near, 
_ And joys that only true hearts know, 
We brave the storm and laugh at fear. 
A bumper fill! and let the song 
Dispel this wintry gloom of ours— 
“ A health to spring!” may zephyr's throng 
Soon bring her, with a world of a 


The Kambler in Merico, — 
MDCCCXXXIV. 


(Continued.) 
_ March the first, we proceeded through the same broken 
line of country. Some difficulty was experienced from 
our being several times entangled in jungles of bamboo, 
and in muddy swamps, or thick natural groves of lemon 
and orange trees; till two o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the country became more open, and finding a poor 
Indian hut, beautifully situated, we halted to breakfast, 
and to repose ourselves and our animals. The cabin 
was constructed of light bamboo frames, thatched with 
palmetto leaves not only on the roof but the sides, and 
divided into two or three compartments, with coarse 
screens of grass matting. A 

The inhabitants were all of the softer. sex: consisting 
of three young maidens, under the surveillance of two 
most forbidding crones. We here, if I recollect: right, 
made our first experience of the difficulty to,which the 
traveller is exposed in Mexico, in persuading the Indian 
to furnish him, even if paid in advance, with the slightest 
food or provender either for man or beast... Nothing was 
to be had. No hai! was the answer to every query. 
They had neither maize, nor chocolate, nor fodder, nor 
eggs, nor fowls; nor bananas, nor frijoles, nor tortillas, 
nor dried meat, nor even Chile. _What did they. live 
} upon—for they were all, old and young, as.plump.as 
partridges. No hai! was the only word you could extort, 
However, there was no alternative; our animals must 
rest, ifthey might not eat; and we consequently unsad- 
dled, and began to amuse ourselves, as we might, in 
looking at the bone of our costly ham, and the pounded 
contents of our biscuit bag, more especially as Espindola 
whispered to us to have a little patience. ‘ 

Five minutes passed by, and not a word was said. A 
packet of cigaritas was produced and passed round. What 
~'the old Venuses did not refuse, the young ones thought, 
proper to accept. Espindola got into conversation by, 
degrecs with one of the elders, and Pourtales began to play. 
the “irresistible,” with another of the party, Good, 
humour and confidence began to thaw distrust, and. 
conquer prejudice. By and by, old and young began to 
move listlessly about. The charcoal fire was stirred.up. - 
Still there was no hurry. Another moment, and, from, 
under a cloth in a dark corner of the hut, the stone used, 
in the preparation of tortillas cakes was produced; and,, 
as though by accident, a bowlful of maize flour was dis-: 
covered. As it was there, one of the old squaws fell to. work. 
to knead the bread, while the other, after looking very:care~ 
fully about her, found a store of Chile and a bag of frijoles., 
This was not all. A guttural parley in their own language: 
was followed by one of the girls stepping out with Espin-. 
dola to a seerct storehouse, from which he returned look-; 
ing very sly with his arms full of rich golden ears of- 
| maize, and a bundle of fodder. By accident a lijtle loop.» 
hole in the same quarter flew open, and the premises were: 
j immediately overrun by a quantity,of poultry, rejoicing, 
at their emancipation from the thraldom to which they» 
had evidently been [subjected at. our. approach. ‘More: 
wonderful than.all, we lound that, apparently, quite un- 
suspected by the possessors, the hens had employed their 
time while thas hidden from the light of day, in the» 
production ofa dozen fine eggs. In short, withinan hour 
after the hut had been at the extremity of famine, we were’. 
furnished with on excellent meal, and there were nb signs: 
at our departure that we left discontent bebind us. . ‘This * 
is strange, but nothing but what is very comprehensible ;: 
being a remnant of oldtimes and old policy, when, in.con.., 
sequence of the Spaniard’s taking what he eould find, 
without payment, the poor Indian always contrived) to,! 
have nothing. , 

The lesson was not lost upon us; and ever after, what: 
between civility, affected indifference, content, a time.) 
ly use of cigaritas and soft words, we never had to leave: 
an Indian hut unsatisfied, 

In the course of the evening, after passing through the | 
noblest forests of live oak we had yet seen in the country ; 
or over moist levels, where almost impenetrable thickets: 
of bamboo cane clustered round the huge fantastic trunks: © 
of the banian; and ten thousand vegetable strings and . 
ropes wove a canopy overheud, we reached the Indian vil. | 
lage of Santa Catharina, whose situation on an elevated 
plateau vies for beauty with that of its rival just deseribed, 
We did not halt here, however, pushing: on over a 
fatiguing line of country by a deep miry track, came te! 
a halt at a large and roomy rancho, where we'found the 
needful accommodation, and the rest which a heavy day’s © 
journey of eighteen leagues made very welcome to our 
draggled train.. A few miles to the left, rose a‘range of 
mountains covered with foliage to the very summit, and 
with singularly pointed and insulated rocks rising at in- 
tervals from their base. , 

I pass rapidly over the next day’s march, which lay’ 
across much the same kind of country, picturesque in the 
highest degree, from the broken character of the surface — 
and from the rich and redundant character’of the'vegeta- 
tions From the occasional bare. ridges which we sur- 
mounted, we continued to command most cxteusive views > 
. over the Huastce, as the rich country at the foot of the ». 
higher chain is called. This part of the state of Vera 
"Cruz, is, throughout, very thinly inhabited, and enltiva- © 
tion very sparingly applied to its surface. Indeed the 
cholera of the preceding year had swept away a large 
proportion of the Indian population; and one extensive 
Indian village, at which we halted at noon, magnificently» 
situated like all its neighbours, was nearly depopulated — 
by its ravages. : 

Up to the close of this day, when, after passing over, 


om 


another tract of country covered with palm forest, we. 
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WALDIE’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS: 


t a large and rich hacienda, about four leagues 
the foot of the branch of the Sierra Madra in whose 
recesses we were to seek the béd of ti®,Rio de la Cafiada, 
as our future guide—we had seemingly surmounted no 
very wonsiderable elevation, but had continually abcended 
and descended the abrupt hills whicl: appear to be heaped — 
in pigturéeque confusion over a large tract of conotry be- 
the’eoast and the foot of the main ranges, Occa- 
ally, higher summits of évident ‘volcanic origin are 
seen to rise from their bosom, but these are mostly isolated, 
and, though we had certainly been gradually rising ever 
since we le{t Tampico, it was not till we had advanced 
full fifty leagues from the coast that we gained the foot of 
the foremost spur of the Cordillera. Of course the whole 


of ‘the country passed through belongs to the tierras 
‘The ha w we -on' the evening of the 


fourth day's h from Tampico Alta, was situated on 
a plain very near the foot of the mountain. It has prin- 
cipally notched itself upon my memory, from the mag- 
nificeat, free-standing banian trees in its vicinity, several 
of which measured upward of thirty feet in circumference, 
Here we were as usual, well treated, paying moderately 
for whatever necessaries we were furnished with. 

Deep clouds resting on all the ridges in advance boded 
io good for the continuance of our journey the following 
Miorning. Indeed, it began’ to drizzle before our train 
Gould be set in’ miotion ; nevertheless, we flattered our- 
selves that we might at least reach Chicontepec, the City 
6n Seven Hills, which lay on the mountains rising before 
tus at four leagues’ distance. 
“After two ‘hours’ ride, our mule path sank from the 

open hilly country into a deep glen strewed with rounded 
ks of stone, which indicated that in the rainy season 

it formed the bed of one of those torrents which, fed by 
the waters filtering through the porous structure of the 
mountains and table land above them, spring into exist- 
ence ahd roll down on their short but furious course to 

“It was just at this period of our journey, when toiling 
over the broken ground, amid the green twilight shed into 
the’ deep defile ‘through an almost impervious canopy of 
thie’ most gigantic forest trees, covered from the foot to tlie 
topmost twig with little creepers and enormous parasites, 
that the rainj‘which had now menaced for several days, 
‘Began to descend upon asin torrents. If there was wind, 
we were not sensible of it at this depth; but the rain 
poured perpendicularly down, as from a water spout. At 
the same’ timie every object became shrouded in mist. 
We nevertheless dragged ourselves forward, till it ap- 
peared as’ thotigh the vale terminated in a cul de sac 
against tle precipitous but forested side of the mountain, 
en a'sudden turn Was given to the track, and following 

it) it began to ascend to the right, by a steep zigzag mule 
path. Climbing, and dragging our spent horses after us, 
we sutmounted ‘one turn after another, till we thought 
that we should never arrive at the last. There was no 
sign of our gaining the summit. Whenever the mist rose 
Or shifted for an instant, we caught a glimpse of the steep 
flanks of the mountain to the left, which seemed but a 
stone’s throw distant. At length, after nearly two hours’ 
_ élimb, we’suddenly reached the plateau, and entered the 
principal street of Chicontepec. At this elevation we 
werteabove the region of the rain, and nearly above that 
of the.clouds, for the 'mist'was driving and thin, and an 
decasional gleam of sunshine gave us a glimpse of the 
objects around. The houses were much more substantial 
than any we had seen in the lower country, and a large 
church with a'tower rose above a declivity we had sur- 
moudted;’ At what elevation Chicontepec is situated, I 
cannot guess, bat it must be considerable. It is quite on 
the barren rocky crest of the mountains, which should be 
seven in number, according to the interpretation of the 


_ pame ; and must command a view of great extent, but of 


which we saw nothing. After some trouble we discov- 
ered a poor meson, where we were allowed to dry and 
refresh ourselves. As to the mules, it was long before 
we saw them all arrive, and became reassured that one 
or other, with his precious load, had not capsized, or 
missed his way. © Juliano and the two mozos had been 
faithfal to their trust; but as to Miguel, we could hear 
nothing of him ; and it was not till a couple of hours had 
gone by, and long after Espindola, finding there was no 
fodder here, had gone furward with the mules, leaving 
Juliano to escort us, that wé heard from a passer-by, that 
he had been seen’ lying by the roadside many miles back. 
“Ua borrachio !” (a dronkard !) said Juliano, with a sig- 
nificant shrug of his shoulders ; always willing to throw 
odiam ‘on his: fellow, and to contrast his own conduct, 
whenever it happened to be more correct, with that of 
his less crafty cham. 

After a ride of many hofrs over difficult and steep 
ridges, and through close but fertile valleys under partial 
cultivation—often enveloped in’ mist, and continually a 

to doubt as to our ever. finding our arriero—we at 
Jength stumbled upon him at the edge of dusk, tending 
his mules at an humble rancho, in a pretty valley nestled 
in the mountains. And here we brought our wet and 
fatiguing day’s journey to a close, by erecting our camp 
‘beds under an open palmetto shed, drying our accoutre. 
ments as well as might be, enjoying our frugal meal, and 
betaking ourselves to repose. 

At bedtime there were no signs of our borrachio ; but 
in the middle of the night we found he had returned to 
his duty, as-his churchyard cough was heard issuing 
from a.shed on the premises. _ 

The wedther seemed now to have done its worst, and 
a cloudless dawn heralded forth a bright sunny day ; how 
bright—how sunny—and how beautiful—amid such mag- 
nificent foliage and flowers, no. pen can describe! In 
brief, you, will hear no more of clouds for some days to 

At noon, afler traversing one considerable stream, we 
at length reached the valley of the Rio de la Cafiada, a 
clear river, occupying at this time of the year bata small 
portion of the rock-strewn bed which overspreads a large” 
extent ofthe low grounds. It is a tributary of the Tula, 
if my surmise is right. Atthe point where our pathway 
came npon it, the vale was comparatively open and spa- 

cious, though surrounded by mountains of considerable 
elevation, and there was much in the whole Jandscape 
which brought the scenery of the Italian Alpine valleys 
to my recollection; but four or five Jeagues higher up, 
shortly after the traveller has passed a large hacienda 
belonging to a wealthy cura on the left bank, it contracts; 
and, for the succeeding thirty or forty miles, takes that 
peevlisr character which has given a name to the river. 

The fifth and sixth of March were occupied in advanc- 

ing, from the priest's country seat, slowly up the mag 


nificent ravine, on a rough mule path, worn by the 
numerous conducta, with which this is one way of deseent 
from the table land above; threading thickets which 
struggle with the limpid mountain stream for possession 


} ofthe chasm, and often riding along. the bed of the river, 


which I believe 
hundred times. & : 

_ We considered the scenery of the Cafiada superior to 
any we had ever seen, comparable to.it—and we were, as 
you know, no novices in mountaiti defiles. I no where 
met with the sublimity.of an Alpine mountain gorge on 
“@ great scale, clothed with such beauty. A varied vege- 
tation, stimulated .by the alternate vehemence of a tro- 
pical sun, and the gentle dews and moist showers from the 


had to be crossed considerably above a 


“tichness of growth—all that is beautiful and gorgeous in 
colouring and curioys'in detail—birds, butterflies, insects,. 
fruits, and fldwers—are here presented to the eyes of the 
traveller, inthe midst,of a chaos of rent and riven rock 

and dizzy precipice, which. would be worthy of the most 
savage defile of the most savage Alpine districts of Europe. 
No one, who has not beheld with his own eyes, can 

imagine the vigour with which nature puts forth her 

strength under this incitement from alternate heat and 

moisture. 

"League after league we moved forward in ecstasy. 

Every turn disclosed another matcliless picture. It was 

here a grove of old and shattered trees of enormous 
growth bent over the surface of the river under the load 

of moss and flowering parasites which drow nourishment 
and life from their fibres ; their outstretched arms, strug- 

gling, as it were, in the interminable folds of the vines 

and creepers, whose festuons and garlands of flowers, 

fruit, or pods, entwined every bough to the highest twig. 

There again rose a thicket of flowering shrubs of all 

hues, glistening in morning dew, over which the insects 

and butterflies were gloating in the bright sun; and 
such butterflies—the rainbow is dull and colourless in. 
comparison ! 

Farther, the high gray precipice swept down perpen- 

 dicularly, with its red, purple, and gray hues, innumer- 
able weather stains, and lichens, reflected in the still 
surface of the stream; while its sheets of bare rock un- 
veiled to the gaze of the passer-by, in the hundreds of 
thin strata, twisted, broken, entwined, and distorted into 
a thousand shapes, a page of nature’s secret doings, which 
could not be contemplated without a feeling of awe. 
The upper portions of the precipices, where they broke 
down from the forested slope of the mountains above, 
were frequently overgrown with long strings of strong 
wiry grass, or by a peculiar species of cactus which mse 
like a whitish green column perpendicularly from the- 
ledges. 

~Then came the little opening at the entrance of sone 
lateral valley, with its Indian hamlet, strips of cultiva- 
tion fully expused to the broad sun, and groups of rich 
and sunny bananas, half shrouding the simple cabins of 
the poor natives: or, as a contrast, one of those dens of 
rubbish, situated under the shade of a beetling crag, in. 
which every thing seemed devoted to putrid destruc. 
tion ; where you moved in twilight through a mass of 
decayed vegetation ; where no living thing sported, and 
the passenger breathed the chill and humid damp of 
death, rottenness, and decay. + 

Four or five leagues from the entrance of the gorge, 
the signs of that tremendous convulsion, which has 
barst this channel through the heart of the mountains, 
are perfectly bewildering. The thin, laminated strata 
are broken and twisted in every possible manner; and 
the river, which had never failed us in the earlier part 
of our journey, but had formed an abundant stream flow- 
ing inachain of alternate rapids or lucid pools, was 
found to have totally disappeared, pursuing for some 
distance a subterraneous course below the surface, Suon 
after, however, we found ourselves again on its banks, and 
early on the afternoon of the first day emerged from the 
ravine which 1 have attempted to describe, and ap- 
proached the great opening, wherein the Indian village 
of Tiacolula lies surrounded by its orange groves and 
pretty cultivated enclosnres. 

This was by far the most important Indian village we 
had seen, though perhaps not the largest, and we found 
that the population was partly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the cotton cloth which serves as a reboso, or veil 
for the upper part of the person, of the common people 

| througheut Mexico. They are woven in a rudely con- 
structed loom. 

We here passed a long evening, bathing in the river, 
‘examining whatever was curiousx—among which we 
may mention a pretty crystal cascade directly oppoxite 
our quarters in one of the pulmetto-thatched huts of the 
village—and in arguing whether it was lawful or unlaw- 
ful to shoot a monkey. Several of these animals, of the 
long-tailed yellow and black species, hud been descried 
in the ravine at their avocations, much to our amuse- 
ment. Pourtales, however, who remembered the de- 
lights of strange meats—such as skunk, raccoon, and 
prairie dogs on the great prairies, and whose philosophy 
was any thing but Pythagorean or Braminical, had been 
» in a perfect féver for a taste of the long-armed gentry, 
and I believe had actually fired a shot or two, which 
the objects of his aim had contrived to dodge. M:Euen 
and myself took him to task, for to us it appeared that 
he was guilty of having meditated the most culpable 
homicide. For my part they looked to me far too much 
‘like distant family connections, to allow me for an instant 

. to harbour the wish of taking away their lives. 

The church of Tlacolula, a dingy stone structure, 
stands prominently in the middle of the valley. 

These Indian villages, though they have ostensibly 
the power of self-government in matters relating to 
themselves, as the alealdes and other petty functionaries 
are appointed from the inhabitants, are in fact governed 
by the priest, who here, as elsewhere, is of the mixed 
race; and a fiery, fagot-bearing, heretic-hating, deter- 
mined, beetle-browed clerk, we found the Cura of Tla- 
colula to be. I thought him very much inclined to act 
the inquisitor with us, till he discovered that we were 
extremely inoffensive and civilly inclined, and able to 
furnish him with a bonus of percussion caps, which he 
greedily coveted and obtained, afler which he gave us 
his blessing, and left us to pass the night in peace.* 


* There exists more than one mode of reaching the 
| village of Tlacolula from Tampico; and I am inclined 
to think a yet shorter than that described, viz., by Los 
Huevos, the village uf Tantayanca and La Pesca, which 
} by the j the author of “ Notes on Mexico,” 


mountains above, into an inconceivable rankness and © 


So far we had come withaut any great degree of trou- 


ble, or any more serious contretems than such as wo 
might well have. expected. Out preconceived good opi- 


and our ‘respect for ‘and our confidence in him grew. 
day by day. His mules, though of various, tempers, 


* generally Jed the youngest and giddiest by the lasso, and 
the rest followed in their order. The art of packing 
a mule is quite a science; and it was singular to see 


which of the heterogeneous and multiform objects cum- 
‘posing our buggage would-ride best in company, or were 
suited to the strength of the individual—how every thing 
went by rule and square, and how seldom any thing went 
wrong. The Mexican pack saddie would seem in itself 
| to be a burden. A considerable variety is shown in the 
leather furniture, which is. often embossed and embroi- 
dered in red and yeliow, in addition to a name such as 
4 Bamonos, Abobo, Mejico. ‘These names, however, may 
, be said to belong more to the suit of harness than, as 
;, might be supposed, tothe animal wearing it, 

Once packed, and in motion, off the mules marched in 
Indian file ; one pacing under the mountainous load of 
the camp beds, another laden with two portmanteaus, a 
| third with carpet bags and canteen, and so forth, while 
the last scampered after his fellows with the odds and 
. ends belonging to our traveling kitchen, often to the 
" great danger of the pans which dangled from his sides. 

On arrival at our place of repose they were unladen, 
and every set of furniture carefully arranged by itself in 
the must precise and exact. order, while the emancipated 
animals. made use of the first moment of liberty to in. 
dalge in a hearty shake, or rolls in the dust, followed up 
by that brief sententious bray, by which the mule ex- 
presses his feelings, in coutradistinction to the full, round, 
sonorous, and protracted descant of his mother ass. 

Old Bamanos, or “ Let-us-be-jogging,” was the most 
trusted, the most sapient, and the most morose of the 
train; and occasionally bestowed a brace of resounding 
kicks upon the hollow sides of Abobo, or another of his 
brethren, when he saw them in possession of a bush or 
pasture of particular succulence. He was the leader of 
the unled, and ordinarily followed his master. 

We were fortunate in finding maize fodder in most of 
our halting places; but in default of this our providers 
were seldom at loss, but stripping particular trees of 
their nutritious foliage, supplied the necessities of their 
mules with what the thickets furnished. 

Asto our two varlets, when you have said of Miguel 
that he was a borrachio, you have recorded all the posi- 
tive evil in his character that came within our notice ; 
as to negative faults he had plenty, but what could be 
expected of such a wild, unshaven, and unconth being ? 
As to Juliano, with his smooth face, and smoother Jan. 
guage ; arrogance of superiur breeding, and superior au- 
thority, we had long known that his honesty was very 
suspicious, that his valour was more than doubtful, and 
that his general morals were as worn and discoloured, as 
the faded, green leather breeches in which he delighted 
to swagger among the Indians. 

We found that, like other fashionable servants, he had 
his private Zleanings whenever employed by us. One 
thing I must say for him, that if he was lavish of our 
credit and dollars, he was no less so of his own; for 
what with one thing or another, he had contrived to 
draw from us, by the time we reached Tlacolula, nearly 
the whole of his pay, for the entire tour and the return. 

Here, having more leisure to look about us, we were 
not slow in discovering other dusky shades in his cha- 
racter, Having taken into his head that his valour was 
hired as our body guard, and being moreover jealous of 
the respect and confidence which we bestowed upon 
Don Juan Espindola, he thought proper, all of a sudden, 
to relinquish all carcof our baggage. After leading for- 
ward our horses of a morning, ready caparisoned fur de. 
parture, without further ado, he girded on his trusty—no, 
rusty blade ; grasped his mighty carbine, clambered on 
his own steed, and awaited the signal of marching. This 
conduct was the more disagreeable, as our skill in the 
Spanish tongue as yet hardly comprised terms of objur- 
gation and menace; and this the rogue knew. Never. 
theless we gave him a regular ** blowing up,” which I 
* flatter myself was comprehensible enough, in spite of 
bad grammar, Gallicisn.s,and Anglicisms ; though indeed 
1 I must in fairness state, that, whether in anger or deep- 
seated grief no one could say, he forthwith departed from 
our presence, bought himself a bottle of agua ardiente, 
and got tipsy. Miguel was t20 good a comrade not to 
4 bear him company; so that on the morning of our de- 
parture from Tilacolula, they were both found to be so 
3 far gone that it was with trouble they could sit in the 
saddle, 

‘¢ But, however great our annoyance, nothing was able 
“4 to damp the spirit of enthusiasm with which we found 
4 ourselves inspired. Soon after leaving the village, the 
4 huge precipices which towered on both sides, closed in 
4 upon the stream, and threw the road into deep shadow ; 
' and we were not long in discovering, that beautiful as the 
4 scenery had been, we were to see it on ayet grander scalo, 
4 and clothed with yet greater magnificence. The most 
Y sublime part of the defile of the Cada is that which 


7 extends two or three leagues above Tlacolula, A moun- 


* tain of very great elevation appears literally cloven in 

twain from the very summit to the foundation; display. 
' ing immense perpendicular sheets of white rock, the in- 
numerable lamina of which are twisted and gnarled like 
j the roots of a tree. A wilderness of the richest tropical 
vegetation clothes the partial slopes, and chokes up the 
depths of the defile. The gorge varies from five Lun- 
cred toone hundred feet in breadth. 

The continuation of the road where the great defile 
terminates, presents fine, but, in generul, more open 
scenery, The mule path for several leagues follows a 
tortuous track, now on the sides of the steep acclivities, 
and then to, and fro on the side of the river, which has 
now decreused greatly in size, till it,leads you insensibly 
to the foot of the Monte Penulco. 

The road at this season was rendered lively by the 
strings of mules, laden with the produce of the tuble 
land, which take advantage of the dry season to reach 


you here in 


sevon da. defter a journey of 
filtysthiee toe 


We had been, up to ie evening, also seven days on 
the road from Tampich Alta, and had come, by our 

ct was'to go the most picturesque road, and, that 
undoubtedly did. mat 


| _nion of Espindola had never been shaken for an instant ; 


}, Were strong and good, and did their work well. He | 


_ how, after the first day’s trial—when the trial was made, — 


the coast by the Cafiada, though I cannot say that they 
add tg the safety of the narrow pathway, as it is not al. 
ways easy to pass without running a certain degree of 
risk. .In the wet 1 of course the road in the de 

is impracticable, and the coche, or ridge of the moun- 
tain, is then followed. 

Early in, the aflernoon we now. began to descry 
patches of pine forest, and the river forking, we followed 
the branch to the right, till we reached the foot of the 
broad and well-constructed road, which, leaving the de- 


files, leads the traveller up the precipitous sides of the 


mountain. A series of turns and zigzags, conducted upon 
the narrow edge of ridges which are occasionally bound: 
ed by abrupt and horrible declivities, sweeping many 
hundred feet downward to the edge of the. river, must 
then be surmounted, Here accidents are of frequent 
occurrence; and our caution was increased by the sight 
of a dying mule which had just before fallen from a 
higher turn of the road to a lower. 

As we continued to climb for nearly two hours, gra. 
dually rising one hundred feet after another, we became 
conscious of a change both in the atmosphere and in the; 
surrounding vegetation. Our view began to expand, 
and to range over a long chain of gracefully moulded, 
mountains, hemming in the valley of the Cafiada towards) 
its source; and when, at length, we emerged upon the 
summit among scattered groups of evergreen oaks and. 
other forest trees, rising from a fresh greensward, we, 
were conscious that we had quitted the tierras calientes, 
and had gained the level tierras templadas. 
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LETTER IV, 

Scenery of the Monte Penulco—The tierras templadas—Julia- 
no’s sickness and defection—Zacualtipan ; description of—The 
Arriero’s home—A day's rest—Ruins— An awkward adventure 
—San Bernardo--The Agave Americana--The cactus—Singular 
scenery—Rio Oquilcalco—Rio Grande---The mountain of San 
Ammonica—Hacienda Zoquital—Circuit to visit Regla—Pue- 
bla Grande de Mittan—Hacienda and Barranca of Regla—The 
amalgamation works—Real del Monte company—The basaltic 
rocks—The eascade—Dangerous nocturnal ascent to Real del 
Monte—The town ; scenery in the vicinity of—A visit to the 
mines—The various shafts—Mode of working—An Indian tale 
—Route from the mines to the capital—San Meteo Grande— 
The city of Mexico--Features of the neighbouring plains. 

It is an advantage to have a mind disposed to enjoy. 
ment, and to feel yourself participating in that temper 
which extracts pleasing sensations out of every situation, 
I may without arrogance say, in different degrees, per- 
haps, and» from very different impulses, such was the 
character of each individual of the trio whose 
you have good-humouredly, I doubt not, followed thus 
far. 

We had all, while in the tierras calientes, been struck 
with the peculiar beauties of that region and ifs wonder. 
ful productions ; and reveled, with all due temperance 
I hope, in the many suarces of rational enjoyment there 
laid before us; philosophically enduring, if not scorning, 
those annoyances to which the climate, country, and 
the rade state of society, unavoidably exposed the tra- 
veller. 

The suffocating heat, the insect plagues, the unwonted 
food—what in fact had they been to us, comrared to the 
sum of our enjoyments? We almost felt regret, while 
mounting the lofty mountain ladder which was to raise 
us to another and more temperate zone, that we were 
turning our backs upon such unparalleled beauty. 

Nevertheless, if I would signalixe one evening and one 
scene, during our ramble in New Spain, which touched 
our hearts more than another, I should name the Monte 
Penulco and the setting sun which we there beheld. 

A desolate-looking stone building, in the vicinity of a 
poor rancho, divided by party walls into a number of 
comfortless lodgings, here furnished us with accommo- 
dation ; aud after seeing that all our retinue had followed 
us without accident, we left our horses to their repose, 
and sallied forth for a stroll, 

The swelling crest of the Monte Penulco is said to 
have been, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the site 
of a large town containing many thousand inhabitants, 
You look now in vain for the traces, cither in the rem- 
nants of buildings, or inequalities of surface. A solitary 
stone ruin, of considerable strength, standing in the mid- 
dle of the wide pastures, is the only vestige of old times; 
and that, I have no doubt, like many ruins in this part’ 
of the country, which are shown as Indian antiquities, 
is of Spanish origin. It way either have been a chapel 
erected for the edification of the new converts, or a furt 
coustructcd to overawe the Indian inhabitants, 

In other respects, nature has reclaimed her own, and 
resumed her quiet sway over the Monte Penuleu and its 
brethren, which exhibit, throughout all their varied un- 
dulutions of surface, an unbroken carpet of delicious 
verdure, nurtured by the moist mists of the mountains, 
and beds of gentle flowers fanned by the pure and elastic 
air of an cternal spring. 

How sweet we felt the repose of that long, still even- 
ing upon those green Alpine pastures! Well might 
we, as we lay at euse upon the fresh sod, and watched 
the sun sink among the mountains girdling the horizon, 
while his slanting beams glistened upon the pretty white 
e@nothera which spotted the turf, congratulate each other 
upon our escape from the persecutions of garapatos and 
their insect allies, 

The view on all sides was fine, but chiefly so towards 
the deep defiles of the Cufiada at our feet. The Monte 
Penulco occupies the angle between the forks. Across’ 
the opening which marked the great defile above Tluco- 
lula, an even line of blue, melting into the mist of the 
utinost visible horizon, marked the open country of the 
Huastec, through which we had passed many days pre- 
vious. Many little solitary Indian huts, and patches of 
sugarcane, und numerous herds of cattle, were scattered 
over the precipitious slopes fur and wide, and altogether | 
we agreed that no where in America had we seen moun- 
tain scenery whose general features and colouring bore 
80 great a resemblance the lower green Alpe of Swit. 
zerland, with their wide pastures, transparent atmosphere, 
and glistening chalets. 

The Monte Penulco lies probably at the height of be- 
tween four and five thousand feet above the gulf, The 
limit at which the sugarcine and banana come to per | 
fection, has been given as the boundary between tierras 
calientes and tierras templadus; but am doubtful 
whether that is a just criterion, us so much depends wpen 
the geological formation of a locality, and its position 
with regard to the surrounding country, and in some, 
parts of Mcxjeo sugar ie cultivated at a mach greater 


_ height than that which otherwise would exhibit the phe- 


nomena of the tiervae templudaa, 
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‘We’ supped in our dén, during the brief twilight of the 


tropics, and welcomed the temperate zone of New Spain’ 


ina horn of its own vintage, which I here introduce to 
your notice under the name of*pulque—a liquor drawn 
from the t Mexican aloe, or maguey. 


¥ to merition that, on arrival here, we yielded 
to'the desite of Espindola, that we should dispense with 


his services for the night and following morning, and al- 
jow him to go forward to his home in the town of Za- 
cidltipan, between three and four leagues distant, to pre- 
pare his wife for the reception of our party: and I have 
now further to narrate the defection of our scapegrace 


Juliano, who, after going about ‘his work in the evening ' 


jike a man in a maze, was reported early the next morn.. 
ing by his comrade to be dead—or dying—or drunk; 
at’all events ‘incapable, or unwilling to move another 
sep. We therefore visited him, and enquired into the 
particulars of his case. We examined his tongue— 
well-coloured and healthy ; felt his pulse—free and regu- 
lar; and punched him affectionately in the stomach, that 


being, according to the mute indication of the sufferer, — 


the main seat of the unknown disease. He bore this 
professional treatment with great meekness. We ascer- 
tained that he had, in conformity to his invariable habits, 
made a very hearty supper: to wit, a dozen and a half 
of tortillas smeared with Chile; a dish of rice; a dish 
of frigoles, forbye an egg or two; a huge pot of pulque, 


and ‘a couple of yards of sugarcane; and we had great — 


suspicion, from what we learned, that he intended, as soon 
as the coast was clear, to make an equally hearty break- 
fast. But what were we poor, innocent, helpless travel- 
lets to do? There he lay under a group of Palma 
Christi, on his armas d’agua, or goatskin knee wrappers, 
like a man who has completely lost his hold upon the 
world—made his last testament—left to others the con- 
solations to be derived from the possession of his goods 
and chattels—his battered green velvet pantaloons, and 
short jacket ; his mighty sword, and mightier carbine ; 
and was only waiting for the priest to give him his 
viaticum. 

It is true, we had all good reasons to belicve him 
“playing possum,” as the “Anglo-Americans express it, 
otherwise shamming ; indeed, we had proof positive show- 
ing this to be the case, and that, moreover, he had excel- 
lent reasons for doing it, and for quitting us here. He 
was deeply in our debt. He was tired of his masters, as 
he found that his villanies, small and great, were detected. 
He knew that, from this day forward, the gallant bearing 
of a warrior which he had assumed was no longer to be 
a sinecure, but that there was a possibility of his having 
actually to fight—all urgent reasons for breaking his 
chain. And break it he did—no doubt finding his health 
wonderfully restored, as soon as our diminished train 
disappeared; and I could almost sympathise with the 
laugh which he must have indulged in, as he saw the 
three dons in the distance, reduced to the necessity of 
turning muleteers—the more so, as our hyper-charity had 
left him a bonus for his ill conduct. 

Abobo and his fellows were all mad that morning— 
whether from the intoxicating effects of mountain air, 
or from their feeling that Espindola was absent, and that 
we were in a dilemma, I know not. However you 
might be tempted, you eannot follow Juliano’s example 
and go back ; but, nolens volens, must keep us company 
over one swelling height ufter another, up and down— 
but always attaining a greater and greater altitude, till 
after about three hours’ march through an elevated line 
of country, partly under cultivation, the view saddenly 
opened to the south, and we saw the main chain of the 
Sierra Madre, heaped over the horizon in that direction, 
the wide stretch of varied table land at his fect, and the 
pretty town of Zacualtipan before us. 

It was certainly a pity that Juliano did not keep up 
his courage so far as to advance to Zacualtipan, for he 
would have gloried in the eclat with which our party en- 
tered it; wheeling round by the great church, and across 
the Plaza, with ringing spurs and jinzling arms, at a 
hard trot after our intoxicated mules, which, led by old 

Abobo, as soon as they recollected the locality and the 
wear proximity of their own stable, sct off at a canter to 
the great risk of the various piles of which their lading 
was composed. Great was the astonishment of the 
peaceful inhabitants; and even a sleepy corps de garde 
of half.clad soldiery, loanging under the piazza of the 
municipal palace in the square, were evidently taken by 
wrprise. However, they had no time to collect their 
ices; for following hard in the wake of our baggage, 
Wa descended a narrow street, on the opposite side of 
the space, and rushed pellmell into the hospitable court- 
yrd, much to the delight of our honest arriero, who, 
with his young wife and two children, was upon the look 
out'for us, He gave us a hearty welcome to his home, 
where, both fur his sake and our own, we had determined 
lotake an entire day’s rest. 

A'salvo of hearty kicks was meantime fired by old 
Bimanos upon every set of ribs and haanches within 
tach, either as a sulutury correction for their general 
want of discipline, or a publication of his resumption of 
noay as “lord of the walk” now that they were at 

me, 

Zicualtipan was the largest town we had yet seen in 
Mexico, though far overrated, it being reported to con- 
hin ten thousand inhabitants. Its situation, at the bro- 
len ground towards the head of a vast rocky ravine of 
reat depth, descending for several leagues towards the 
ulley ot Rio Oquilcaleo, is very picturesque. Many of 
the houses are constructed of limestone, with balconies 
‘nd galleries somewhat in the Spanish taste. The prin- 
pat church is more curious in parts than beautiful in 

Moportion: and it is singular to trace here and there 

many of the Moorish and Arabesque details which are to 

found in the splendid churches of the mother country, 
rataplarited hither on the soil of the New World. ‘The 
thatch is furnished with its quota of bells, priests, and 
linsel; as we had an opportunity of discovering an hour 

Met‘our arrival, when a large, but dirty and tawdry 

literal procession, with hymns and crucifix, perambu- 

led most of the narrow streets of the place, of which 
¢ deceased seemed to huve b-en a wealthy inhabitant. 
ere is little or no trade or manufacture here, as far as 

Ne could learn. 

The house of our urriero was comfortably but simply 
ttished with settees round the walls, and was by far the 
most pleasunt lodging we had occupied since our arrival 
inthe country; and though far from wealthy, it was 
*8y to see that the master was respected by his towns. 
men. He devoted the following morning to a ramble 
With usin the adjacent country, ia which he pointed out 
"tious remnants of old times. We remarked the site of. 


more than one Indian town, now only indicated by 
swelling heaps of rubbish or sunken wells, and some sin- 
gularly shaped rocks, which tradition points out as ob- 
jects of idolatrous worship in ancient times. - 

What we were most eager to visit, were certain In- 
dian temple’, of which we had heard mich, and we 
were accordingly conducted to a massive ruined church 


of moderate size, situated a little below Zucualtipan, just 


at the commencement of the great defile. Its erection is 


referred to times prior to the conquest, but I have no 


hesitation in saying, falsely so, like others which we in- 


spected in this valley, in continuing our route. It is. 


strongly built of hewn stone, cemented by lime, and 


adorned with a species of carved frieze, the very form | 


and drawing of which convinced me that that at least 
was of Spanish workmanship. And a little further in- 
spection and acquaintance with the undoubted erections 
of the Aztec and Toltec nations, certified me that the 


whole stracture was of the same origin, though probably - 


built upon the site of a temple or teocallis of the abo- 
rigines. In the course of the evening, we inspected 


another of similar form and character, strikingly situated ~ 


on a knoll below the elevated village of San Bernardo, 
two leagues below Zacualtipan, and overlooking the great. 
defile ; and to this the same observation applies. 

I had an awkward kind of adventure just before our 
departure from the town. While all unarmed, peace- 
ably sketching alone, in a secluded spot in the vicinity of 
the church, I was attacked at disadvantage by a savage 
patriot, either mad or drunk, or both, who, from the cir- 
cumstance of iy having been seen more than once in 
that precise position, in the purlieus of his solitary dwell- 
ing, with paper and pencil, was pleased to consider me 
as a spy, and accordingly followed and accosted me with 
his naked sabre’ at my throat. That the fellow was 


capable of doing me some grievous bodily injury, all for ° 


the love of Mejico y liberdad, if not for plunder, in spite 


of my honest face and intentions, I am convinced; and : 


that I felt very foolish, at being thus taken unaware, 


without the means of self-defence, you will believe. As ~ 
it was, I had to put on all my address, and more bold +‘ 


effrontery than I generally affect, to decoy him to accom- 
pany me towards a more public thoroughfare, where he 
was pleased to leave me; and to tell the truth, I was 


pleased to leave him. This was the second warning I ° 
had had, what kind of trouble I was likely to get into — 
by doing that which in this land even honest people © 
could not comprehend, besides throwing myself in the ~ 
way of danger from the vicious; and, as I could not re- : 
solve to give up my pursuits, I, from this time hence- - 


forward, never stirred abroad without being well armed. 
In the vicinity of San Bernardo, we met with the first 


regular plantations of the Agave Americana, or maguey, | 


wi.ich I have alluded to as the source from which the 
present inhabitants of the table land of New Spain, as 
well as the Aztec aborigines, draw their ordinary beve- 
rage. It is a noble plant, andI will not forget some 


future day to give you a more detailed account of its 


appearance, culture, and uses. 

The ninth of March is noted on my memoranda as 
having afforded us a singularly amusing day’s travel. 

The whole tract of country over which it lay was per- 
fectly distinct in its features from any we had yet seen. 
The swelling forms, thick rank luxuriance of the lower 
country, and the sweet pastures and evergreen oaks of 
the first and lower steps of the tierras templadas, had 
alike disappeared ; and as we held our course over the 
elevated hills west of the great defile, we saw around ‘us 
tracts of most astonishing extent, partly level table 


and partly hill country, with rocky and precipitous sides, 


and furrowed with barrancas and ravines of astounding 
depth. The whole landscape, up to the foot of the dis- 


tant Sierra Madre, appeared garbed in the most uninvit- - 


ing russet hue—the scanty grass covering the plain 


being now cf a uniform brown, and in perfect harmony , 


with the burnt, arid soil, or bare rock. Fertile spots 
there were, but they were hidden in the deep valleys. 
Thi scene was not lovely, but it was sublime. Its details 
were‘ highly curious. This region, barren as it was, had 
its vegetable as well as its geological wonders, and they 
were such as tostrike us with astonishment. The whole 
of the stony surface of the mountains on both sides of the 
valley of the Rio Oquilcalco, into which we descended, 
is covered with a profusion of maguey, mimosa, cactus, 
and ‘gigantic nopal or prickly pear, many of the segments 
of whose curious lobe-formed growth were from three to 
four feet in circumference, and the oldest near the ground, 
whith served for stem, as many feet in girth, rising one 
above another, till they formed a curious but ungraceful 
tree of fifteen or eighteen feet in height. 

Among the cacti, of which I counted eight distinct 
species, from the little prickly ball no larger than a wall. 
nut, to the great white multangular column which rose 
gracefully in a single shaft to the height of fifteen feet, 
two of the larger species might also arrogate the name of 
trees, and were extremely curious in appearance. 

A rough and tortuous track led us into the arid and 
stony bed of the Rio Ogquilcalco, where, sending the 
mules forward} we made a diversion to ‘the left, to visit 
another so-called Indian temple, of much the same cha- 
racter as those I have already mentioned. A ragged 
passage of a mountain four leagues across, exhibiting the 
same phenomena, brought us to our midday halting 
place, at the pretty Hacienda Guadaloupe, situated in 
the middle of shady trees, and smiling fields of maize, 
sugarcane, beans, and so forth,on a clear mountain 
stream called Rio Grande, which in the rainy season 
forms a considerable river. The system of irrigation 
carried on in this vale is productive of great fertility, and 
inany of the fruits and productions of the tierras calientes 
are bronght to perfection. After an hour's halt, we 
began the long’and rocky ascent of the broad mountain 
of San Ammonica, by which you finally attain the level 
of the expanse of table land which forms the pedestal of 
the Sierra Madre. Near the summit, the traveller 
passes the crater of an extinguished volcano, having 
long perecived, throughout the whole district, the marks 
of volcanic eruption, and after a difficult climb of the 
extreme and precipitous ridge, gains the level of the 
plain above mentioned. Thoogh partly under careful, 
cultivation, its surface also bears many signs of the vol- 
canic origin of the country, in the beds of scoria, the 
deep and perpendicular rifts and barrancas which mark 
the path of the earthquake, or the combined effects of 
alternate heat and torrents, and the fearful looking pits, 
half full of black water, which are dispersed over it, 
There’ was much to remind me of the country about 
Civita Castellana. 


\ 


— came to an end by our arrival at the great. | 


Hacieuda Zoquital, where we took-possession of one of 
a great range of unfurnished rooms, which, according to 
the custom of the country, are let at a fixed price for the 
occupation of travellers, while stabling is. furnished for 
their horses and mules. It is seldgm that these night | 
quarters are ‘farnished with windows. 

This was one of the most considerable haciendas we 
had seen; and, in truth, its massive walls might have | 
almost stood a eiege, and maintained. a considerable 
garrison within their circuit. 

Many parties of arrieros were here, passing to and. ; 
from the capital. The attention of all seemed to be a | 
little excited by the fact that a troop of banditti had been 
plundering a party that very day on the road between 
the hacienda and Real del Monte; and it was quite amus. - 
ing to see the determination with which loading and © 
priming were carried on the next morning at daybreak 
in our party in particular, as we were destined to be the — 
first to advance in the direction of the supposed danger. 


What with guns, horse pistols, and pocket pistols, we | 
calculated the three dons could fire ten shots without ‘ 


reloading for their own share, which was not so much 


amiss, supposing every shot told. We could not count 4 
upon Miguel’s blunderbuss, which was quite as likely to | 


hit one of the party as an enemy. As to Espindola, he 


was perfectly unarmed, and made no secret of his Qua- | 
ker principles and steady determinatian not to fight; as 


he said very coolly, “ Why should I, even if I had any 
thing to lose, for if I defended myself, and even beat off 


or killed my assailants, J am known to every robber in © 


the country, and I should be stabbed secretly, if not shot _ 
openly ! It is different with los signores estrangeros, if 
they choose to run the chance; but los signores ludrones 
Mapipase seldom attack when they ate not sure to over- 


power.” 
During the morning! 's ride over the wide plains, in the 


| bright and cloudless sunshine towards Real del Monte, . 


we were led to reconsider our plans for the day, on find- 
ing thal, as we were desirous of sceing the hacienda and 
barranca of Regla, we might obtain that object in the 
course of the day, by going a few lzagues out of the di- 
rect road to the silver mines, without falling short of our 
arrangement to arrive that night at Real del Monte. 
Accordingly we resolved to leave the mules to their fate; 
and, sending them forward on the main road, under the 
conduct of Miguel, and a little valet of Espindola, our 
small party turned aside, under the escort of the latter. 
We soon reached the town of Puebla Grande de Mittan, 
the situation of which, more to the east, had long been 
indicated by huge church which rises over its mot- 
ley collection of habitations. We allowed ourselves no 
breathing time here, further than a hasty glance at the 
charch and a draught of pulque required; but continued 
our route over an elevated district of singular sterility, 
commanding, however, noble views of the surrounding 
chains. After two hours’ ride, we descended into a val. 
Jey, with occasional haciendas scattered over its surface, 
and shortly after found ourselves at the brink of the bar- 
ranca of Regla. A well-constructed road, upon which 
we had been pacing for some time, conducted us by a 
rapid descent into the recesses of this celebrated ravine, 
when we euddenly came in sight of the immenee pile of 
the hacienda and its Moorish church tower overtupped 
by the lofly colonnades of columnas basalt which form 
the sides of the barranca. In the abundant supply of 
water which rushes down it, you find the reason which 
has led to the choice of this singular locality for the erec- 
tion of those colossal works for the smelting and amalga- 
mation of the silver ores, which the enterprise and 
unlimited means of a former Count of Regla have con. 
structed within this horrible gulf, at the cost of nine mil- 
lions of dollars. At the present time, this property, to- 
gether with an almost boundless extent of country on the 
neighbouring cordillera and in the plain, including the 
silver mines of Real del Monte, has been, since 1824, 
rented in perpetuity of the noble possessor, by a British 
mining company, for the paltry sum of sixteen thousand 
dollars per annum. 

We were hospitably received and entertained for some 
hours by Mr. M., the company’s superintendent at the 
hacienda ; and through his kindness were furnished with 
every facility for a detailed inspection of the various 
works, which of course have been brought to far greater 
perfection by the present proprietors. Not the least re. 
markable feature of these immense works, are the pon- 
derous bulwarks of hewn stone, built to protect the works 
from the impetuous torrents of debris brought down by 
the river in the rainy season. We did not of course fail 
to ascend the barranca to the celebrated cascade, which 
you reach by tracing the course of the stream between 
two walls of basaltic columns, upward of a hundred feet, 
in height. It-isto be found at some distance above the 
hacienda, where a screen of'the same singular geological 
structure, composed of perpendicular columns of twenty. 
five or thirty feet in elevation, stretches across the ravine, 
and bars the course of the river which pours over it from 
the upper part of the barranca; disjointed sections of 
rock, half covered with moss, and shaded by trees, lie at 
the foot of either precipice. In the rainy season, the 
whole scene must be very grand. The_ colour and tex. 
ture of the basalt differ in some respects from any I have 
seen in Europe, if I except that on Ben More, in the 
north of Ireland, ‘The form of the columns, however, is 
very complete, and in most cases hexagonal of pentag. 
onal. The barranca of Regla lics about seven thousand 
feet above the gulf. 

The kindness of our entertainer made us prolong our 
stay far longer than prudence should have permitted, the 
more so, as a thunder-storm was evidently in prepara. 
tion. We had four leagues of road before us; and the 
latter part of this, after entering the mountains, was ac. 
knowledged to be extremely perilous for.a nocturnal 
ride. A melancholy proof had been given only a few 
evenings before, when one of the gentlemen connected 
with the mines, descending from Real del Monte, with 
Mr. M., was precipitated in the darkness into a profound 
barranca, and was then lying at the point of death, 

But whether in the shape of thunder-storm, darkness, 
barranca, or banditti, we seemed to have made up our 
minds to dare the danger, and to sleep at an elevation of 
two thousand feet higher up the country. In fine, just 
as the thunder began to echo among the mountains of the 
Rio del Chico, we might be seen issuing from the deep 
ravine, and urging our horses across the plain in the 
direction of the nearest chain, like men who knew that 
no time was to be lost. 

Evening fell in early, nnder the lugubrious and prema- 
ture shade cast over the brown plain and blue mountains 
by the thunder clouds; and by the time we reached a * 


= 
smal! village at the foot of the latter, night had faurly 
in. The storm, however, seemed to spread itself more to _ 
the northward, as the glare of Jightning became less fre. . 
quent; and it-was now. that such a darkness fell. upon. 


_us as baffles all. description, 1. had been riding, forty. . 


yards in advance as a kind of scout, feeling the way, but, . 

‘now I was compelled to come to a dead stop, and: give 
up the task of leader to Espindola, A momentary flash, . 
from time to time showed us that we were atthe entrance. 1B 
of a mountain defile overhung with, rocks, and_at, the. 
brink of a dashing torrent, down a, batranea to the 
left ;. but, in forward, our gaye , 
token of the character uf locality, danger 
have no scruple in saying, was imminent, and onli * 
in a terrific degree, as we crawled forward step by step, - 
‘at the edge of a gulf, which increased momentarily. im,, 
depth, upon a road of ho, .great breadth, undefended _ 
on the side of the. precipice, and_condueted: in several. 
instances over the abyss, bridges. equally without. 
parapet. 

We kept, as well as.the ear and. touch permit, . 
one exactly behind the other, momentarily passing the 
word. to halt, or advance, rapidly, from. one. to another... 
Now and then we came to.a full halt, from the. ulter, . 
doubt whether the next step would.not be over the: pre.» 
cipice. The passage of each bridge in turn, was.a mo-», 
‘ment of great interest, yet through God's mercy, we met 
with no accident, but gradually ascended, till the fresh...., 
ening air and the expansion of the valley; as. we might » 
see by an occasional flash, indicated our approach to the... 
town... In fine, there. we arrived, and . after some little .. 
search, found our valets, and a room prepared for “ef 
reception in a meson or 
The moles and their cargoes had fortunately 

pillage ; 3 some thought, from the fact that there were,no..: 
robbers to attack them, and others, from, the intimidation... 
produced by the formidable and suspicivus appearance of 
the leather case of my gun, which, in) its. empty state, 
was always carried in advance upon,.the leading :mule,.. . 
in the hands of little. Raphael, Pointed forward between _ 

_ the ears of the animal, it certainly might pass for a pew. 
gun of extraordinary construction... 

We made a halt of two days at Real del Monte, whieh b 
we found to be a singularly picturesque town, containing, . ; 


among others, one large decorated church, and 


substantial buildings. It is sur , by. forests of oak. ... 
and pine, and mountain slopes. carpeted by white, red; 

and yellow flowering shrubs, It is situated at the height.., 
of upward of nine thousand feet, aboye,the.sea,. We .,, 
found our time fully taken up by the overgronnd and up-., ; 
derground excursions which we. were enabled to. make, . 
with much interest to ourselves, through the polite atten. » 
tion of the gentlemen connected with the mining com... 
pany. Among the former I distinguished a climb tothe . 
summit of a singular rock rising, at the distance of some) . 
miles, about one thousand feet higher than the town, and., ; 
commanding a view of extraordinary interest and extent , , 
on both sides of the great chain in which the mines are 


situated. This you will easily conceive, when I enu..., 


merate among the points visible within the vast horizon, 


the plains.and lakes of the great valley of Mexico, about ,.; 


twenty leagues distant; the voleanoes of Mexico and. , 


Puebla on one hand, and the vale of Regla, and even.the. , 


great cone of Orizava itself, on the other. 

I feel that my description of the mines mast of necew 
sity be very brief and insufficient, and that for many de. , 
tails you must be referred to the writings of more sober 
and laborious writers. 

A portion of the first day was devoted to s.urvey. of, t 
the superficial operations and works; and, on the morn. | 
ing of the second, M‘Kuen and myself spent six hours |, 
under ground, while Pourtales, eschewing fatigue, an 
riated in his grass hammock, smoked five dozen cigaritas,, © 
and sipped pulque. © 
A brief account you have, however, the right de: 
mand, 

The great vein of silver ore called the Biscaina, lying. 


in the porphyritier ock of this chain, was one of theearli-. . 
est and most productive’of those opened by the Span-. 


iards. It was worked by them with great, noreneeig 
nearly two hundred years, but circumstances,at the be. 
ginning of the last century gave ise. to. its temporary, , 


abandonment. It was, however, reopened, and_other °; 
shafts commenced towards the close of the same centu-..., 


ry by the Count of Regla, who, in the excavation of an 


adit, or subterraneous canal, to carry off the waters from 
the mines, is said to have realised eleven millions of dol... 
lars ; such being the richness of ore with which he aeci- 
dentally came in contact. Subsequently, difficulties have, , 
constrained his descendant to cede his right, as before . . 
mentioned ; and the Real del Monte Company, after the . , 
complete repair of the old. works, and the construction. of ; 
new—the cost and labour of which have been enormous, ,, 
—has at length so far attained its object, that at present... 
the actual proceeds of the mines exceed the expenditure, . . 
which here and at Regla is estimated at thirty thousand, , 


dollars monthly, The energy and skill of our country... 


men in the construction of new shafts, and the substitu. 


tion of steam for, animal power—the great roads con. 
structed to Regla and to Vera Cruz, whence all their 
heavy machinery has been transported on its arrival from, 
England; and the order and wisdom evident in all the 
operations, are not unworthy of the British name, 

At the same time, there is something about mining. 
speculations in any country, and more than all in a coun, 


_ try like New Spain, where justice and reason have so ..; 


little sway, which would make me advise any friend of... 


mine to take a slower. but surer mode of seeking his 
fortune. 


In consequence of the number of artificers and miners 


transported hither, an English colony has sprung. up in, 


. Real del Monte, and it was moving for me to, see the 


flaxen hair and blue eyes, and hear the prattle of many... 
English children, gamboling in close vicinity to the . 
swarthy offspring of the mixed races of the country, 


excellent bird's-eye view is attained of the general dis 
position of the works. 

The great vein rons though this. elevated a 
mass, nearly in a direction of east and west. underlying. . 


From the eminence to the south of Real del 


south, with a variation of 24 degrees. All the works are. -, 


to the south of the town, and are seen disposed u the. 
slope of the main ridge. . 


The lowest shaft in the Dolores, 330 varas* deep, 
then follow San Cayetano, 347 varas; Santa Teresa, 3353... 
bc 370; Guadaloupe, 210, Santa Agatha and San 


ne or Mexican yard, is two feet nine inches |. 
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co re the highest shafls in the seties. The great 
othe level of which the water is brought up by. 
powerful steam engines from the bottom of the mines, 
lies 242 varas below the mouth of the Terrero shaft. It 
is throughout 24 varas high, and 14 wide, and runs for 
two miles and a half with a very gentle fall, to ite open. 
ing in the vale of Moran below. Hitherto, steam power 
has only been applied to the purpose here stated, the ore 
and rubbish being raised to the surface by horse power 
applied to a windlass. 


Bat now, if you choose, you may accompany us to the - 
mouth of the Dolores shaft, when, having garbed in 


miners’ dresses, with heads well defended with a kind of 
felt helmet, we began our descent by ladders, accompa- 
nied by two of the English captains or overseers, and 
went down, down, down into the bowels of the earth. 


We passed the inouth of the adit; and, reaching the bot-~ 
tom of the mine, ‘in our progress from one shaft to an. ° 


other, visited every part of the “workings.” To gain 
and examine some of these required a certain degree of 
strength and resolution, from the defective and danger- 
ous means of descent and exit. They were various in 
appearance, sometimes a shapeless excavation, and. at 
other times wrought into the form of a gallery, accoiding 
as the rock had been rich or poor in the ore, which is 
found in a quartz matrix, embodied in the 
of which the whole chain consists. — ; 

The ‘system of mining struek me as peculiar. The 
common miners are, for the most part; of the Indian race. 
A few uf them band together, to work in company, and 
take their equal shares of the proceeds. They are pai 
four rials a day by the company, and take, as their further 
perquisite, one eighth of the ore extracted, 

On issuing from the mouth of the mine, the confede- 
rates themselves divide the lumps of ore, rich and poor, 
into eight heaps in the presence of one of the overseers, 
and ‘that overseer determines which of the eight shall be 
given up to them. “There are subterranean offices where 
the tools and candles are kept, and regularly served out 
and reclaimed, bv an officer charged with that particular 
duty. Blasting and other operations are carried on as in 
other mines. 

There are upon an average about three hundred In- 
dians constantly thus engaged in the diffrent parts of the 
mine; and the scenes presented in those gloomy caves, 
where they work by the red light of their tapers, with 
scarcely any covering, are far beyond my describing. 

The ascent of the great shaft of the Terreros, from the 
depth of nearly’ thousand feet below the surface, by 
means of a’seties of perpendicular ladders, thirty-two in 
number, was one of the most fatiguing exploits which I 
ever undertook. We were, nevertheless, highly grati- 
fied by our adventure. It may yet be mentioned that 
the ore is transported to Regla, where it goes through 
the ‘necessary process of being converted into bullion, 
after which it is carrried to the city of Mexico, and coined 
into dollars at' the government mint. In this form it is 


exported. 

The lust for gold which possessed the souls of the con- 
querors, condemned the aborigines of these central por- 
tions of America to a system of oppression and tyranny, 
in times past, which is almost inconceivable. As there 
was no personal danger to which the quest after the pre- 
cious metals might expose the Spaniard that he would 
not dare; so there was no depth of cruelty to which he 
would not descend to further his debasing passion. Oy 
this the traditions of the Indians preserve many striking 
illustrations. 

I give you one anecdote—whether told before or not, 
I do not know—which was related to me, with others 
of the kind, in the mining district where such tales 
abound. 

In an Indian village, farther to the north, say the In- 
dians, there lived in the old Spanish times a padre: a 
man of simple and retired habits, who laboured to con- 
vert and majntain the inhabitants in the catholic faith. 

He was beloved by the simple tribe among whom he 
was domesticated, and they did not fail to prove their 
good will by frequent presents of such trifles as they 
found were agreeable tohim. They say that he was a 
great writer ; and occasionally received from the Indians 
of his parish a small quantity of finely-coloured dust, 
which he made use of to dry his sermons and letters. 
Knowing how much the padre loved writing, they sel- 
dom returned from the mountains without bringing him 
some. It happened that once upon a time he had occa- 
sion to write to a friend of his, living in the capital, who 
was a jeweller, and did not fail to use his sand box. In 
returning an answer, his knowing friend, to his great 
surprise, bantered him with his great riches, seeing that 
he dried the very ink on his paper with gold dust! This 
opened the simple padre’s eyes. He sent for his Indian 
friends, and without divulging his newly acquired know- 
ledge, begged them to get him more of the fine bright 
sand. They, nothing doubting, did so. The demon of 
avarice began to whisper into the old man’s ear, and 
warm the blood of his heart. He begged for more, and 
received it-—-and then more—till they had furnished him 
with several pounds’ weight. All entreaty that they 
would show him the locality where this bright dust was 
gathered, was resisted with calmness and steadiness for 
a long time. Alternate cajoling and menuce were em- 
ployed with bad success. At length, wearied out, they 
told him that,as they loved him, and saw he was dis. 
turbed in mind, they would yield to his desire and show 
him the’ spot, on the condition that he would submit to 
be led to and from the place blindfold. To this he 
greedily consented, and was in course of time taken upon 
their shoulders and carried, whither he knew not, by 
many devious ways, up and down mountain and  bar- 
ranca, for many hoars, into the recesses of the cordillera, 
and thete, in @ cave through which a stream issued from 
the breast of the mountain, they set him down and un- 
bound him. They there showed him quantities of the 
gold dust intermingled with large lumps of virgin ore, 
while their spokesman addressed him, saying : “ Father, 
we ‘fave brought you here at your urgent request, be- 
causé you 80 much desired it, and because we loved you; 
take now what you want to carry away with you—let it 
be as mach as you can carry, for here you must never 
hopé to come again ; you will never persuade us more !” 
Tho padre seemingly acquiesced, and after disposing as 
much of the precious metal about his person as he could 
contrive to carry, he submitted to be blindfolded, and was 
again taken in the arms of the Indians to be transported 
home. The tradition goes on to ralate how the good 
euré, upon whom the eursed Just of gold had now seized, 
thought to outwit his conductors by untying his rosary, 
and occasionally dropping a bead on the earth. If he 


porphyry rock, | 


flattered himself that any hope existed of his being 
thus able to thread the blind maze through which he 
passed, and find the locality, one may imagine his 
chagrin, when, ‘oice more arrived and set down at his 
own door, the first sight which met his uncovered eyes 
was the contented face of one of his Indian guides, and 
an outstretched hand, containing in its hollow the greater 
part of the grains of his rosary; while the guileless 
tongue of the finder expressed his simple joy at having 
been able to restore such a sacred treasure to the discom- 
fited padre. 

Entreaties and threats were now employed in vain. 
Gentle as the Indians weré, they were not to be bent, 

. Government was apprised of the circumstances, and 
commissioners were sent down to investigate the affair. 
The principal inhabitants were seized, and menace being 
‘powerless, torture, that last argument of the tyrant, was 
resorted to—all in vain, not a word could be wrung from 
them! Many were put to death ; still their brethren re- 
mained mute ; and the village became deserted under the 
systematic persecution of the oppressors. the most care- 
fal researches, repeatedly made from time to time by ad- 
ventures in search of the rich deposite, have all resulted 
in disappointment ; and to this day all that is known is, 
that somewhere in the recesses of those mountains lies 
thé gold mine of La Navidad. 

The following day, despite the temptation we felt to 
make various excursions in this interesting neighbour- 
hood, we found ourselves necessitated to resume our 
route tu the capital twenty-three leagues distant. From 
the summit of the sierra, above the town of Real del 


Monte, a steep and rugged descent brings you to the — 
leyel of the great plains which form the central land of — 


Mexico; and over these we now proceeded slowly, in a 


suffocating heat. The first evening we reached a collec- — 
tion of mud huts and of plantations of nopal and maguey, — 
disposed around a fine, large, picturesque church, called — 


the San Matteo Grande. 

The second day’s ride of scven leagues, over a hilly 
country, increasing in interest at every step, brought us 
over the great dike of San Cristobal, to a village within 
three leagues of Mexico: and, at last, on the morning of 
the 18th, passing by the celebrated collegiate church of 
Guadaloupe, we quitted terra firma by the causeway 
from the north, and half an hour afterward entered the 
gate of Mexico. 

I would not here anticipate many observations upon 
the features and phenomena of the district now traversed, 
which may find a more suitable place in a future letter, 
but I cannot avoid observing, how, from the very mo- 
ment of his descent from the mountains, the usual 
scenes which open themselves before the traveller pre- 
pare him as it were for that extraordinary and fascinat- 
ing picture, which is presented to him on attaining the 
object of his toils. 

The arid, glazed, and silent surface of those intermin- 
able levels, over which the whirling column of sand is 
seen stalking with its stately motion in the midst of a hot 
and stagnant atmosphere; and upon whose surface he 
continually sees painted the magic and illusory pictures of 
the mirage, with their transparent waters and reflected 
scenes: the huge dark piles of distant mountains, range 


behind range—the strange character of the colouring of | 


the landscape far and near—the isolated volcanic cones, 
springing up suddenly from the dead flats, and the lofty 
peaks of the great volcanoes far in the distance, gleam- 
ing in the blue sky with their snowy summits; the 
numerous churches, each with its dome and towers, 
mocking the deserted waste around, and the wretched 
groups of mud cottages in its vicinity, by its stately archi- 
tecture; all this—seen through an atmosphere of such 
transcendent purity, that, vast as the expanded landscape 
seems, no just idea of its immensity can be formed from 
the calculations of the eye—embodies forth, not perhaps 
the picturesque, nor perhaps the beautiful, but most as- 
suredly the sublime. 

And when approaching the main valley the villages 
thicken around him, with their streets cheered and beau- 


. tified, amid the general sterility, by groups of the grace- 


ful Peruvian pepper tree; and the roads are seen 
crowded by long strings of laden mules, and gay cava- 
liers—and the stupendous works of human design har- 
monise with those of nature, and prepare him for the 
sight of the most extraordinary scenes in the world, 
whether we regard the works of men, or those of God, 
the artificer of all. And such is the valley and city of 
Mexico. 


LETTER V. 

The city of Mexico—Dispersion of our train, and subsequent 
ar F4 ts—Pursuits of the trio—Description of the valley 
and city—The environs of the city—The calzadas—The aque- 
ducts—The route of San Augustin—Optical deception—Haci- 
enda San Antonio; description of—The pedigral—Culture of 
the maguey—Buildings of the hacienda—San Augustin ; view 
from its environs—The scenery of the valley—Volcanoes and 
volcanic phenomena, present and past—Routes from the val- 
ley of Mexico—Tacuba—San Cosmo—Apopotla—The cupres- 
sus disticha—Chapultepec—Guadaloupe—The patron saint of 
Mexico—Nuestra Senora de los Remedios—The climate of 
Mexico—Earthquakes. 


My last letter closed with the entry of our travel- 
soiled and battered train into the city of Mexico. Such. 
epithets may be well applicd to us, for we were covered 
with white dust from head to foot; our faces were ex- 
coriated by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
heated plains; and, contrasted with the splendour around 
us, it was impossible not to feel that there was something 
humiliating in our andisgnisable shabbiness, 

All things considered, we were not sorry to find onr- 
selves speedily in possession of quarters in a species of 
lodging, gaming, eating, and club house, culled the Gran 
Sociedad, at the corner of the two great streets, Espiritu 
Santo and del Refugio, and near the centre of the city, 
Here we hired badly-furnished apartments, and event- 
ually settled down for a month's residence, 

A few days, and you may imagine us fairly inured to 

*our new position. 

Espindola having loyally performed his contract, and 
given up his charge, had clattered out of the gateway 
with his mules and bag of dollars; and, in high good 


' humour with his late employers and himself, had set off 
to seek another engagement among the me¥chants of the 


city. He was of course follovred by the valorous little 
Raphael. ‘Our horses, and a fat saddle mule pertaining 
to our stud, were safely housed at a livery stable in the 
vicinity, yclept the “ Washington ;” where a tall, raw- 
boned Kentuckian, from the backwoods, presided, under 
the dignified and dulcet title of Don Floresco! 

Garcia, 1 new equerry and valet, knowing in the streets 


and resources of the capital, and in the most approved 
ways of emptying the purses of los sefiores estrangeros, 
had been hired to be our attendant. 

Against honest Miguel we had no complaint to make, 
except that he was ill looking, and a borrachio, a title 
which may be applied without offence to many respect- 
able gentlemen in the western hemisphere, as well as to 
a poor Mexican mestizzo, He had now exacted from us 
a precise document, bearing witness to his qualifications 
and character, and, mounting his active pad, had turned 
his face towards the coast. 


A fresh skin, the brush, and an English tailor, had, 


done something towards making us presentable—in our 
own opinion. Letters of credence and introduction had 
been delivered; the proper visits made ; and we were now 
at liberty, each to follow his own devices, 

De Pourtales being somewhat indisposed, took it into 
his head to consult Dr. C——, to take exceeding care of 
his health, and to remain a great deal within. doors, phi- 
losophising and discussing unknown fruits—the sapute 
prieto, the sapote chico, the sapote borrachio, and the sa- 
pote blanco—the luscious avocate and mamei, the vaunted 
chirimoya, and the sweet grandita. He took siestas 
both before and after dinner, and he received visits. 
M‘Euen also got a most unaccountable fit of the fine 
gentleman; reclined u great deal, and read considerably ; 
and, for some days, except on extraordinary occasions, a 
lounge on the Alameda, or under the Portales de las 
Flores, was very hard to put in motion. 

As for your. humble servant, he was never in better 
health and spirits in his life; and knowing that the time 
was circumscribed, thought to make the best use of the 
opportunity. Being in a great degree left to chalk out 
and follow my own devices, I was abroad early and late. 
Thanks to active habits, the disregard of heat and dust, 
the occasional assistance of my steed Pinto, and a philo- 
sophic contempt of the chances of being lassocd and 
tobbed—before half the period of our halt waa at an end, 
I had contrived to see a great deal both within and with. 
out the city, and to learn something in spite of our disad- 
vantages—and such there were. So far I am satisfied; 
at the same time that I have continually to keep in mind 
the latter, and the brevity of our visit, when I recollect 
how many and how interesting are the subjects and ob- 
jects to which I have paid little or no attention. 

But my preface is finished; and now, that I have ac- 
tually glanced at Mexico, what kind of dish must I cook 
and serye up to you? Must I give you the literal and 
homely hodgepodge of my own hasty diary ; daily no. 
tices of personal occurrences, personal observations, and 
personal reflections; with cuttings from the conversation 
and information of those with whom we came in contact? 
or shall I dress you a dish of historical and statistical in- 
formation, served up with a garnish of apt quotations 
from Bullock and Poinsett, or still better, from Humboldt 
—the first, the best, and the only really philosophic mo- 
dern traveller who ever visited New Spain, whose re. 
searches, written thirty years ago, still form the text 
book of every succeeding visiter ! 

Will you have a trifle, half indigestible solid, and half 


' evanescent froth, prepared from the shadowy history and 


traditions of the aboriginal people ; shrouded in the mist 
of hieroglyphic, emblematical, and enigmatical devices, 
rendered yet more dim by the misconception, the misin- 
terpretation, and the bigotry of the conquerors; and still 
more by the stupidity of modern conjurers and expound. 
ers of enigmas : or a sober, well-seasuned regale from the 
tale of the conquest, marvellous, even when those large 
deductions which must be demanded, both by unimagin. 
ative common sense and evident truth, have been made ? 
The choice is an embarrassing ore ; and allowing you to 
take full time for decision, I invite you to partake in the 
mean time of the pot-pourri, which I forthwith serve up 
to you. 

The general position and remarkable features of the 
valley and capital of New Spain, have been too often de. 
scribed not to have become familiar to you. 

You have secn, how, in our ascent from the coast, after 
we had passed through the teeming and fertile uplands 
of the torrid region at the base of the mountains, we had 
mounted from one broad and varied step of this gigantic 
mountain mass to another, till we had gained the interior 
plateau, where, at the height of 7470 feet, girdled by the 
severed chain of the southern cordillera, the valley of 
Mexico, with its lakes, marshes, towns, villages, and 
noble city, opened upon our view. 

The general figurd of the valley is a broken oval of 
about sixty miles in length, by thirty-five in breadth. At 
the present day, even when divested of much that must 
have added to its beauty in the eyes of the great cap. 
tain, and his eager followers, when, descending from the 
mountains in the direction of Vera Cruz, after overcom- 
ing so many difficulties, the view of the ancient city and 
its valley at length burst upon them like a beautiful 
dream—I never saw, and think I never shall see on 
earth, a scene comparable to it. I often made this re- 
flection, whenever my excursions over the neighbouring 
mountains led me to a point which commanded a general 
view. 

I could not look upon it as did the Spanish invaders, 
as the term of indescribable fatigues, and of dangers, 
known and unknown; the rich mine which should repay 
them for their nights of alarm and their days of toil, and 
compensate for their seemingly utter abandonment of 
home; the prize that should satisfy the cravings of the 
most inordinate, and fill their laps with that dear gold for 
which they had ventured all! I could not enter into the 
ecstasy of the moment, when, after pursuing their blind 
way to this paradise from the plains of Tlascala and 
Cholula, into the recesses of pine-clad and barren rocks, 
higher and higher towards the cold sky, till untrodden 
snow-covered peaks arose on either hand, and they 
marched within sight and hearing of the great volcano 
which menaced their path, they gained, in fine, the west. 
ern slope, and saw the green and cultivated ficlds and 
gardens spreading like a carpet at their feet, round the 
bright and inland sea which then encircled the “ Venicg 
of the Azrecs!” With what ravishment must they have 
marked the thousand specks which moved upon the wa, 
ters round that broad city spread below, with its white 
roofs, strects, temples, and edifices? what must have 
been their amazement at descrying the long and solid 
causeways dividing the waters; the innumerable towns 
and villages scattered over the surface of the fertile 
plain; and the huge circle of mountains which appeared 
to form like a bulwark on every side? No! J could not 
realise all they felt—but, amid the desolation of most of 
the ancient fields and gardens; the aridity and utter 
barrenness of much of the broad plain which now girdles 


the city in every direction ; the diminished extent of ‘the 
lake; the solitude reigning on its waters; the destruc. 
tion of the forests on the mountain slopes ; I still, felt that 
the round world can hardly match the beauty. and inter, 
est of that landscape, Even if.man had destroyed, with: 
out in some degree repairing the wrongs he had commit. 
ted to that lovely scene, by the fruits of bis industry and 
genius, there is that about the whole scenery which ix 
above him, and beyond being affected by him, But let 
us do the stern old conquerors justice. Their minds ap. 
pear to have been imbued with the pervading spirit of 
the land which they conquered. All around them was 
strange, and wonderful, and colossal—and their concep. 
tions and their labours took the same stamp. Look at 
their works: the moles, aqueducts, churches, roads—~ 
und the luxurious city of palaces which has risen from 
the clay-built ruins of Tenochtitlan, at a height above the 
ocean, at which, in the Old World, the monk of St. Ber. 
nard alone drags through a shivering and joyless exist. 
ence! 

If the general features of the valley of Mexico are 
thus striking, those presented by the capital are not less 
so. In both its general plan and position, and the so. 
lidity and grandeur of its details, it has impressed me 
with a greater idea of splendour than any-city I have 
seen in either hemisphere. 

It covers with its suburbs an area of probably upward 
of three miles square, occupying the central portion of 
that extended oval which was covered by Tenochtitlan 
at the time of the conquest. ¢) 

The Plaza Mayor, or principal square of the new city, 
corresponds with that of the old, The cathedral is based 
on the rains of the great temple or Teocallig; the palace 
of Cortez, the Casa del Estado, rises on the very spot on 
pv Montezuma held his court; and many of the prin. 
cipal streets at the present day are conducted precisely 
over the same ground as the more noted of the ancient 
thoroughfares. 

You see the broad and well-paved way sweep through 
the long vista of palaces and public and private edifices, 
from one end of the city to the other;:and the contrast 
between the bright blue sky above, and the screen of 
mountains which form the background far in the dis. 
tance, enveloped in the clear aerial tints of this transpa. 
rent atmosphere, combined with the variety of colouring 
and graceful proportions of the architecture, is more 
magnificent and beautiful than I can describe. 

At the time of our visit, the city may be said to have 
exhibited an aspect of extraordinary splendour, from the 
circumstance, that in consequence of the rav of the 
cholera the preceding year, the inhabitants throughout 
its limits had been compelled by public ordinance to paint 
and clean their houses. 

The general style of building is regular and symme- 
trical in its outlines. The better houses are nearly of 
the same height; strongly built of porphyry. or porous 
amygdaloid ; rising to the third story, with flat roofs, and 
having lofty apartments disposed round an interior quad. 
rangle. At the same time, in the ornaments and details 
of the fagades, the style of the elaborate carving, the form 
of the windows and balconies, and the colouring, the eye 
recognises an endless variety at every turn. Whether 
the style of embellishment is always in good taste or not, 
it is often very curious and always striking. Most of 
the fagades are painted in distemper, white, orange, 
crimson, blue, and green or red; and many are overlaid 
with glazed and stained porcelain tiles of extremely 
beautiful design. 

Such is the number of the churches, convents, and 
public buildings in the central part of the city, that you 
can hardly move without commanding a view of one or 
more edifices of this character, rising above the gencral 
line, and rearing a pile of stately architecture, with 
painted dome and towers in brilliant relief against the 
sky. 

For the accommodation of a population estimated at 
one hundred and sixty thousand, you enumerate fifty-six 
churches within the bounds of the city, in addition to the 
cathedral. The convents and monasterics are thirty- 
eight in number. Some of these are of very great extent. 
That of the San Francisco contains five churches within 
its walis. 

Many of the ecclesiastical edifices are of very great 
size, and all more or less highly wrought and embellished 
interiorly, though the number of those which are distin- 
guished for really good design and good taste is com- 
paratively small. Santa Teresa, the Antigua, the Pro- 
fessa, San Augustin, the Incarnation, and one or two 
others, might be named as having some claim to be ex- 
empt from the general stricture and bad taste, false and 
gaudy ornament, tinsel and glitter, which applics to the 
majority, and which in many becomes absolutely offen. 
sive. Statuary, painting, and carving, are lavished upon 
all, but rarely of a character over mediocrity. In actual 
riches, display of gold, silver, and embroidery, Mexico 
far surpasses every city in Europe; and the value of pre- 
cious metals whic! you have sometimes before you, in 
the shape of candelabras, vases, balustrades, shrines, and 
consecrated vessels, is incalculable. 

The signs of the domination of the papal religion are 
to be seen every where in the streets, where pictures, 
shrines, and processions abound. Few are the palaces, 
on one part or another of the fagades of which you do not 
descry a patron saint, “ sanctified in stone ;” and most of 
the houses which form the angle of the intersecting 
strects, are surmounted by little arabesque shrines rising 
above the level of the azotea or terraced roof. 

I have hastily penned these brief outlines of the inte- 
rior aspect of the city, intending, as I may feel tempted, 
to relate the events of the Holy Week which we are ap- 
proaching, and fill you up the outlines here or there, and 
to people it, which you see I have omitted to do. Mean- 


work of hardened mud, stretching across the entrance of 
the causeways, deserves the name, 

Round that nucleus of splendid streets and buildings 
which I have alluded to, in traversing the outskirts of 
the city, you find a large space occupied by buildings of 
a very inferior design, interspersed, however, by large 
and spacious churches. Beyond these, at least on the 
east and north sides, un exterior circle of scattered cabins 
is observable, constructed of the adaubi, or unburnt brick, 
prepared from the clay of the surface, and inhabited by 
the refuse of the populace. They are posted on the very 
Simite of that plot of ground which, by an elevation of 
two or three feet over the surface of the lake, had been 
dignified by the erection of this great city. The whole 
of this space was probably thickly covered by the ancient 
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WALDIE?S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


t of ‘the _ Over these marshes in the times of Montezuma, co- | troduces you to the courtyard. In common with all the | valley, with the broad plain, the distint lakes Xochimileo | cordillera, and form the connéction between the city, and @ 
lestruc.. vered as they then were by water, three causeways.led to | haciendas we had seen on the table Jand, the mass-of | and Chalco, various groups of volcanic hills in the middle | the vast extent of country on every side, of whieh "ie 
felt: that the firm land; namely, that of Tacuba to the west, Te- | buildings here are imposing from their great size and | ground, and the wall of mountains surmounted by the | the metropolis. ‘The others are, the two routes to Pue 
d inter. peaca on the northwest, and Cuoyacan towards the | solidity of structure. Besides the dwelling-hcuse of the | snowy summits of Iztaccihuatl and Popocetepetl.on the | and Vera Craz—the more ancient of whieh” passes over 
dy with. south, It was upon the latter that Cortez made his first | proprietors, built like the town houses in a quadrangle | horizon. ‘ eat I the elevated ridge, between the two great volcanoes ; and 2A 
ommit. entry into the capital. At that time the majority of the | round an interior open court, they comprise a church, The Ajusco, a compact mass of porphyritie rock,soar- | the other, which is the new ‘and ordinaty line} to the 
try. and streets were intersected by canals; and the city being | dwellings for the dependants, stables, and other offices on | ing to the height of thifteen thousand feet above the | north of Iztaccihuatl. Fourthly, the route of the interior, 
hich iz surrounded by water on every side, the principal com- | a large scale, and a granary, which, for massive architec- | Pacific, rises directly in the rear. It is the highest point | keeping the general level of the table land; to Queretaro, : 
But let munication with the surrounding districts, and between | ture and dimensions, might serve for astate prison. This [ of the eastern wall of the cordillera which girdles the | Guanaxuato, and Durango. Fifthly, that of Real ‘del i 
inds ap. the different quarters, was carried on by light canoes. | granary is calculated to hold twelve thousand cargas of | valley. vend A Monte, by which we approached; and, sixthily, that of i 
spirit of These canals are now almost all filled up; and except that | maize, each carga weighing one hundred and eighty In the view from this point, which I had more than | Toluca'to the west. — « feo Sw aie } 
em was of Chalco, there is no considerable canal in the city. On |- English pounds. once the opportunity of examining in detail, nothing In recollecting the localities worthy of attention, in the | A 
concep. the other hand, the causeways are now above double their The principal products of the estate are maize and pul- || struck me more than the great number of truncated cones ‘more immediate vicinity of Mexico, which we repeatedly if 
Look at original number, ‘The three ancient calzadas are still | que. Of the former the annual produce alone is esti- | and volcanic sunimits within sight. _ | visited, I feel quite at a loss which to bring into the , 
roads— maintained; the first being still that of Tacuba, the se- | mated at eight thousand cargas. The whole domain is Though there exist. throughout this portion ofthe | greater prominence. FOR BaF RI AADO a} 
n from cond of Guadaloupe, and the third of San Augustin. | under excellent cultivation and management, and both [ continent positive proofs of the agency of internal fire, T cannot forget the great interest which hangs over the 1 
ove the There are then, in addition, the great calzada running to | from the excellent system of irrigation and drainage pur- | in upheaving the whole of the table land of the Mexican | vicinity of Tacuba, and the-road leading to it : thé scené i 
st. Ber. the southeast over the flats, to the southern extremity of | sued, and its vicinity to the capital, is accounted one of | cordillera to its present extraordinary Jevel,an examina. | of the disastrous flight of Cortez, with his handful of i 
8 exist. Lake Tezeuco, and thence to the new Vera Cruz road; | the most lucrative in the whole valley. tion of the continent would seem to indicate that the | troops and allies, on the night of the first of July, 1520. % 
; that to Chapultepec, southwest: and lastly, one in the The mode of culture of the maguey,* from which, as | forces set in action by igneous agency, have been more | long known and deplored as La Noche Triste. ‘ ; 
ico are direction of the northwest, towards Guautitlan, Several | I have before mentioned, the pulque is derived, may de- | active in one particular direction than another; that i, It was not unusual among the European residents in S 
not less of these causeways are planted with avenues of poplars | mand a little further elucidation. along a nearly right line of no great breadth, enclosed be- | Mexico, to ride at an early hour out to the village of San i 
the so. and other trees, and along two of them, those of Chapul- In appearance the great agave is a stately aloe of a | tweon 18° and 20° of north latitude. Commencing with, | Cosmo, to an olive garden attached to a meson, situated ' 
sed me tepec and Tacuba, the supply of fresh water is brought | dark green hue with leaves of great size and thickness, | the voleano of San Martin de Tuxtla, on the shore of the |; two miles from the west gate, and probably on the very . | 
I have from the mountains to the capital by the aqueducts of | I have not unfrequently seen it rise higher than my head | gulf, thirty-six leagues south of Vera Cruz, and moving | verge of what was once the lake, and the termination of * : 
Chapultepec and Santa Fe.* when seated on horseback. ' across the surface of the: country, a little to the north. the ancient causeway, on which the roused vengeance of 3 
spward _ Let us turn together for our first excursiof to the Its culture is a very productive one. The prime cost | west you find in succession—the gigantic cone of Orizaba, |' the Mexican cost'the invader half his comrades. Within 
rtion of southward, upon the great calzada, leading toChalco and | and the whole expense of labour demanded by the plant, | and its neighbour the Coffre de Perote, the volcano of || the bounds of the city, and close to the foreign cemetery, 
htitlan San Augustin, by a continuation of which, the traveller | from first to last, may be estimated at three dollars anda | ‘lascala, the great volcano of Puebla or Popocatépetl, |} you are shown the dike over which Alvarado made his 
attains the eastern declivity of the Sierra Madre, and the | half, and the ultimate produce at ten, In the sale of | the valley of Mexico with its innumerable cones, the || celebrated leap in his extremity. It is now a ditch of 
w city, Pacific at Acapulco., 1t was in this direction that two | land, the well grown maguey plants are computed at the Ajusco, the Nevada of Toluca, and the active voleanoes |j about three yards across, and is still called the Salto de 
s based of our number made our first sortie, a few days aflcr our | average value of five dollars. They are set in regular | of Jorullo and Colima; while report would incline you to {| Alvarado. , fis 
palace arrival, early on a glorious morning, in whose brilliant | rows, about three yards apart, and come to perfection in | pursue the same general direction over the Pacific ocean, The views along this route towards Chapultepec on the 
spot on sunshine the facades of the palaces shone like silver and | from eight to ten years; when, if left to themselves, they | for upwards of three hundred miles, to tie islands of Re- left, and Guadaloupe on the right, are exquisitely beautiful. 
e prin. enamel. would flower. villagigedo, which are said to be attributable to the same |' Another hamlet, Apopotla, which you pass half a mile 
ecisely A light caléche with a couple of well-bitted horses This is the interesting moment for the cultivator. He | cause. Of the central group, Popocatepetl, the'Ajusco, |, before you reach Tacuba, contains, within the enclosure 
ancient soon bore us over the pavement of the long strect: and | watches the plant, till by well-known signs he sees that | and the volcano of Toluca, are exactly upon the same |. of its churchyard, one of those noble cypresses of the = 
passing the Garita, we evtered upon the raised causeway, | nature has completed her time, and that the maguey is line. I do not name Iztaccihuatl, “ the Indian with snowy |; country, which you still find scattered here and there, of . 
hrough with the sterile tracts of the marshy flat surrounding the | upon the point of throwing up the high flowering stem. | breasts;” because, though supposed to be, and generally | a size which warrants their being considered monuments . 
difices, city on either hand—a vast tract of country with groups | He then cuts deeply and systematically into the very called a volcano, I have heard the fact of its possessing |° of an age anterior to the earliest traditions of the conti- 
ontrast of volcanic hills in the middle ground—and in the dis- | heart of the plant, depriving it of the tight scroll of leaves | a crater repeatedly denied on such respectable authority, nent. That at Apopotla isa mighty wreck, with a bole 
een of tance a splendid semicircular range of mountuins, com | which envelopes the embryo flower stalk, and scoops | that I almost doubt whether it has been justly named | fifty feet in diameter at the height of a man, and of much 
he dis. prising the highest summits of the great porphyritic | ont a regular hollow of nearly a foot in diameter in the | such. greater girth above. . 
ranspa. chain. The Monte Ajusco, towards whose base we were | centre, Of these volcanoes, that of Tuxtla was in eruption |. ‘The size to which this noble species, the ciipressus ' 
ouring bending our course, was comparatively at no great dis. The sap vessels of the mutilated plant still perform | about the commencement of the century. Orizaba, or | disticha, attains in some parts of New Spain, is almost 
| more tance, while the two great volcanoes of Puebla tuwered, | their allotted duty, and pour into this artificial bowl such Citlat tepetl—* the star_mountain,” was in violent erup- ineredible. There is one at Atlixco, in the intendancy 
with their snowy caps, from a distance of sixty miles to | an abundant supply of juice, that it requires emptying | tion, according to Humboldt, between 1545—1566. Of | of Puebla, measuring seventy-six feet in circumference ; 
o have the south. Beyond the flats in your immediate vicinity | two or three times a day for eight or ten snccessive the eruptions of the Coffre de Perote, and of the volcano and the largest known, is to be seen at Mitla, in Oaxaca; 
om the —over which the various causeways with their avenues | weeks, It is computed that a single maguey will yicld of Tlascala, no tradition exists to my knowledge. Po- which, still in its prime, is no Jess than nincty-two feet i 
of the of elm and poplar, aud the aqueducts, are seen stretch. | six hundred pounds of sap in the course of the season. pocatepetl, “ the mountain casting out smoke,” has shown round the trunk. ‘The largest, in the vicinit; of Mexico, 
ighout ing for miles towards the base of the hills—the eye | This is the pulque. It is commodiously drawn from the signs of slight combustion at times during the present are those in the ancient garden, at the foot of Chapultepec, 
o paint catches a glimpse of a lovely region of verdure and cul- | reservoir by means of suction into a long gourd, and century, and was in active eruption at the time of the of which the most remarkable may be sixty fect in cir. 
tivation, studded with innumerable orchards, villas, and | thence transferred to goatskin sacks, where it ferments Spanish invasion, when Diego Ordaz, a Spanish officer, cumference. ' ‘ Y oder 
ymme- tasteful country houses; and many a village, indicated by | slightly, and is then drinkable and pleasant enough, if attempted to ascend it. The Nevada of Toluca has been Tacuba lies near the foot of the hills, and is at the 
rly of the dome and tower of its church. In that direction the | not too old. When long bottled in these primeval re- long extinct. The crater, if report says true, contains a present day chiefly noted for the large and noble church 
porous country appears like one vast garden, and the contrast | ceptacles, it takes a very peculiar schmaack, as a Dutch- lake abounding in fish. J which was erected there by Cortez. A little in the rear, fi 
fs, and between its verdure and gray tints, and the varied hue of | man would say, disagreeable to many foreigners, but I | The eruptions of the Ajusco, and the long chain of | the ruins of an ancient Mexican pyramid are discernible, ; 
quad. both the intermediate plains and the slopes of the moun- | cannot say we found it sufficiently so to prevent our par- | volcanic heights to the southward, are without record : constructed of regular courses of unburnt bricks, six 
details tains beyond is extremely beautiful. taking of it with great satisfaction as long as we were in | though tradition says that the Chicli, signifying, in the | inches in thickness; and, hard by, you trace the lines of 
e form A few miles from the mud barrier of the city, you the country. ‘ Indian language, “the hill that casts up sparks,” an infe- a Spanish encampment. I Go not bissilt the opinion, y 
he eye have the ancient road to the lake of Chalco, stretching A brandy is distilled from the maguey, which is per- | ferior cone at its base, from which the huge stream of | bat it might appear by the coincidence that this was the ' 
hether towards the village of Mejicalzingo, and the foot of the | niciously intoxicating when taken in too freely. The: | the Pedrigal probably proceeded, was in partial eruption very position chosen by Cortez for his intrenchment, after H 
or not, Cerro di !'Estrella, to the left. The latter strangely | ordinary pulque is slightly so, and the Indians frequently at the emigration of the Aztecs into Anahuac, in the be- the retreat just mentioned, and before he commenced his” 
ost of moulded ridge, heaving up from the surrounding plain, | render it highly deleterious by steeping the berries of the ginning of the fourteenth century. painful route towards Otumba. ; bra 
range, is noted as the spot from which Cortez enjoyed his first | schinus in it. The two last upon my list, those of Colima and Jorullo, Immediately behind Tacuba and San Joachim, you rf 
rerlaid near view of Tenochtitlan. Such are the extreme dry- It is hardly necessary to say that no maguey plant are still active, and were, in fact, the only active volcanoes reach a range of high grounds, which, like the lower i 
emely ness and transparency of the atmosphere on the table | which has been mutilated lives; its uses are, however, in Mexico at the time of our visit. portions of the mountains surrounding the valley, are } 
land of Mexico, that the traveller soon discovers that he | still various and important. The dried fibres are of uni- Though, therefore, there exists but little outward sign perfectly denuded of the wood which once covered them, ' i 
s, and is quite unable to form a just idea of the relative position | versal substitution for hemp, in the manufacture of cord- | of the present activity of the internal fires which are still | and even of soil. They exhibit no vegetation, but scat- i 
at you and distance of the objects scattered over this great pla- | age and packing-cloths. surely smouldering beneath the surface of the earth in | tered bushes of cactus and schinus, except in the vicinity q 
one or teau. Indeed, this deception surpasses any thing which There are estates in the valley of Mexico which return this part of the world, and oceasionally shake the moun- | of the great hacienda Morales, and other farms scattered 
encral I have observed in any other country, and is heightened | as much as thirty-six thousand dollars annually from the tain-piled continent from its foundation, the signs of | at intervals on the rising ground. From the extremity” 
, with by the brilliancy of the colouring observable in the gene- | culture of the maguey alone. ; their past power are such as to strike the observer with | of the Alameda, you may easily fall into the causeway to 
st the ral tints of the landscape. Thus, in looking towards the This most useful plant comes to perfection on the va- great wonder and awe. Tacuba, by turning to the left; or yet better, to Chapul- i 
hill I have just. named, it appears to be but little in ad. | rious plateaux of the table land, from the height of five To me the whole of the hollow valley of Mexico, with | tepec, by following the Paseo Nuevo, an open road raised ~ | 
ted at vance of a huge mass more to the eastward, whose steep | thousand feet to that of nearly nine thousand feet, but its ramparts of porphyritic rocks, gave the idea of a vast | a few feet above the level of the surrounding meadows, f 
y-six purple sides, truncated summit, and yawning crater, be- | beyond a certain elevation it coases to be so productive. | crater, which had been, in ages of which no human tra- | and used us a public evening drive, in rotation with the’ 
to the speak its volcanic origin. Yet, as you proceed on your Besides the two principal products, the estates about | dition remains, the grand and principal vent through | Paseo de las Vigas, at the southeastern extremity of the 
hirty- road, you sce them remove from cach other, leagues | Mexico furnish a large quantity of European grain, Mexi- | which the pent-up element, after, by repeated efforts, | city. But I soon got tired of the stately recreation of the ' 
xtenl, apart. On farther advance you see first one distinct cone | can and European wheat, and abundance of beans, peas, | heaving up the continent step by step from its primeval | Promenade; and after a few experiments at playing 
vithio disentangle itself from the bulk of the more remote, then | Chili pepper, and vegetables, in addition to most of our | jeyel, finally escaped through the crust of the earth. “Vaimable” among its stiff walks and stiffer statues, I” 
another, and in the end discover a range of distinct cones | European fruits. Would you accuse me of yielding too freely to the play | constantly turned my horse’s head in one or the other 
great increasing in height, and admit the complete fallacy of Surcly there is not on the face of the earth a country | o¢ imagination, when I thought that I could read in the | direction. , 
lished your first impressions. more highly favoured by nature than New Spain. You | sublime features of the vast scene before me, the unre- /No traveller, ancient or modern, has failed to notice ” | 
Jistin- For many miles after he has gained what might be | can hardly name a mincral product which it does not | corded history of past centuries; and faintly picture to | the beauty and singularity of position of Chapultepec 
com. called terra firma, the traveller is appalled by the sterility | hide within its bosom, or a vegetable one, of whatever myself the convulsions of which the valley around me | the hill of the grasshopper—at three miles distance from 
» Pro. of the surrounding plain; at the same time that the signs | zone, which it might not, under proper management, be | must assuredly have been the theatre? At the time | the city. It is an insulated rock of porphyry, springing 
r two of a past system of careful drainage, and the ruins of | made to bring to perfection in one part or another of its | when the earthquake was bursting those innumerable fis- | up upon what was the margin of the lake, and now sur. 
be ex- huts and haciendas, show you that this curse of barren. | varied surface. Yet how little has man hitherto done to | ures and barrancas which are observable in the surfxce | rounded on all sides by fields and meadows overspréad | ‘ 
e and ness has not been always the dowry of the soil. In truth, | improve these advantages! of the lower districts; raising one sheet of level country | by luxuriant vegetation. That it was a favourite place 
to the owing to causes which it is difficult to explain, some of But to return for an instant to the hacienda. It may | afer another to its ordained elevation; and sending up | of resort of the Aztec monarchs, there is no doubt; and | i 
offen. the finest estates in the immediate vicinity of the capital | be remarked that, in common with all its neighbours of | one long, towering range of porphyritic mountains after | its foot is still clothed with an ancient garden in which ' 
upon have become absolutely desert, from the rapid spread of | the same class, there are signs of interior decay observ.. another from the abyss to the sky: how little can the they sought repose and solace from the heats of their 
sctual saline efflorescence furmed upon the surface, which is | able, consequent upon the altered circumstances of the | fancy paint the scenes of awful desolation which must | shadeless city. And though, at the present day, neglect i 
lexico more or less a main feature of all these great elevated | country: and the general magnificence of the plan and | haye existed here—the great combustion which may | and ruin are evident on every hand; and their pleasant j 
f pre. plains. the dimensions of the apartments contrast disagreeably | have given birth to the valley, with its basins of saline { palaces arc all destroyed, their fish ponds and baths 
yu, in About six miles from the city, we traversed the dry | with thescanty character of the furniture. ‘These coun- | waters—and the successive formation and appearance of | broken duwn, and scarcely discernible—though their 
s, and bed of the Chorubusco, passing along a ridge raised | try seats were once palaces, but they are no longer s0; | the numberless cones befere me. ‘The world has grown | aviaries, and thickets of sweet-smelling flowers and me- 
several feet above the general surface of the country, and | still there was a feudal air about the great hall of San | old, but the records of that age are fresh around us. | dicinal herbs, have disappeared, and their shady groves 
in are formed by the debris brought down by the river from the | Antonio, which for size and noble proportions might | What must have been the signs in the earth and sky, as { are despoiled of many a noble tree; yet there is stilla — 
tures, mountains in the rainy season. almost rival the ritter-saal of a German castle. The the ungovernable and subtle element destroyed the un- | majesty in these shades, all tangled and neglected, and { 
laces, We now approached the noble estate and hacienda of | church had been completely despoiled of its ornaments, | seen obstacles to its escape into the upper air, and the overgrown as they are, which is exciting to the fancy, ’ ; 
lo not San Antonio, covering a large tract of fertile country in | and now seemed to be utterly deserted. :] surface began to yield to the tremendous force exerted | and-dear to the imagination; and no one will enter these . 
ost of advance, and admirably cultivated and governed by its From the hacienda of San Antonio, the route conti- |} by the internal fires underneath. Here rose the huge | thickets, shuded by the graceful pepper tree, and linger f 
cting noble proprietor, to whose family we had the advantage | nues to run, in nearly a straight line, to Tlalpam or San }| pyramid, based upon the wall of the surrounding moun- { at the foot of those giant cypresses, without recollecting i 
rising of being known; and I shall take occasion at once to | Augustin de las Cuevas, a town with a large church and || tains; growing, day by day and year by year, by the ac- j the strange and sad fate of him who was here accusto ‘ ' 
make use of the knowledge gained by subsequent visits | plaza, most delightfully situated among gardens and ;} cumulation of its own refuse, amid the showers of its | to pass his hours of retirement. 
‘inte. here, to allude to a few points of interest connected with | groves, at the very foot of the hills in advance of the own ashes, the flow of its lavas, and amid the sound of its Of all the royal gardens in the immediate vicinity, 
»pted, agriculture in this part of Mexico. Ajusco. It is a favourite resort of the citizens of all ;| own fearful thunders, till it soared to where its summit | which were maintained by Montezuma, this at Chapul- 
re Ope The hacienda San Antonio is situated at the distance | classes from the capital, many of the wealthier of whom ‘\| now glistens, in the cold regions of ice and snow. There, tepee is the only one which retains its original form and 
», and of eight miles from the city, in the centre of a body of | have country seats here, to which they repair to enjoy ,| an abrupt cone, bursting through the level plain, or from | destination. It girdles the rock, which may be about 
flean- land of great fertility, extending from the line of the road | fine air and verdure, in exchange for the heat and glure || the bosom of the waters; disgorying its load of lava and | mile in circuit, and’ is ‘truly a delicious locality for olde 
reast- far into the plain to the cast and south, while exactly op- | of the city. : cinder: and then another, and yet a third—a cluster of | who, like myself, is fond of shade and quiet. ‘Th@rock 
co of posite a small picturesque church, surrounded by trees, Among these, the country seat and gardens of the || smoking mountains! Here, a shapeless mass of molten | above is now’crowned by a large and palacious building 
marks the limit of a vast field of hard black lava of re. | exiled General Moran are particularly beautiful. The (| rock and lava, bubbling above the surface, then cooling, | of noble design, erected by the Viceroy Galvez; half 
dings Volting sterility, deforming the country in the vicinity of | whole country in the neighbourhood is under high cul. ] and as it cooled, so remaining for ages, a black and sterile | country seat, half castle; and made to suit either the ° 
rts of San Augustin, and along the base of the neighbouring tivation, At Whitsuntide a\great fair is held at the town, || monument, amid the landscape, of the forgotten reign of 4 purposes of war or peace, as might happen.” It is now — ££ 
gs of mountain of the Ajusco, It is known by the name of | when theusands assemble hither from Mexico and the fire: and there again, a sudden throe at the base of some rapidly falling to decay. The view from its platform is - 
large the Pedrigal. adjoining district. The lengths to which gambling is } abouring mountain, opening a yawning abyss, from 4} undoubtedly one of the most delicious and com ] f 
» the The road and a rivulet in front of the hacienda are | carried on at the monte tables of St. Augustin, at that sea- which, amid fire and smoke, the seething lava would run among the numberless beautiful points of view in the — ' 
abins shaded by fine silver poplars, and other well-known | 80n of festivity, are almost incredible. Many of the once | down like oil upon the plain, or to the far distant eea. basin of Mexico, partly from the isolated position of the 
rick, trees, in addition to the schinus or Peruvian pepper tree, | wealthy families of this country have been beggared by This is no overwrought fancy ; there can be no doubt | hill, and the near vicinity of the numberless domes and 
ad hy of which the bright green foliage and pendant clusters | giving themselves up to a taste for the witless game of But these things were, though perhaps no eye, but His | towers of the city, with the aqueduets and capseways, 
very of red berries form such a graceful ornament of the up. | headlong chance. who “looketh on the earth, and it trembleth,” and { and the blue lake beyond—and partly from the extreme 
on of Per regions of the country. No language of mine can give you a just idea of the | ‘toucheth the hills, and they smoke,” bore witness to fertility and loveliness of the region stretching from hence : 
heen A deep archway on the left-hund side of the road in. | scene from the neighbouring heights. They command | them! along the base of the mountains towards the Pedrigal. 
vhole ar eae a view of vast extent over the southern portion of the The road which ascends the steep pile of hills and In this direction, the town of Tacubaya, with its churches, _ } 
cient * The aqueduct of Chapultepec counts 904 arches, and mountains behind San Augustin, is that of the Cruz del { villas, and the former archiepiscopal palace, is the most 
is 10,826 feet in length; that of Sunta Fe, 33,464 feet, * Agave Americana. Marques, one of the six great routes which traverse the conspicuous’ object. The great church there is a large 


(and splendid edifice ; and the palace, evén in the state of 


yand neglect.which has ovéeftaken its courts, 
ties, and lovely gardens, is well worth visiting. The 


gardens present a sad but beautiful scene, with their tan- 


gled labyrinths of myrtle, jessamine, and sweet pease, and 
Abeir stained and yoiceless fountains ; and the view from 
them is such as none-can picture to themselves who have 
Rot gazed upon it. 
sl had a partiality for my early rides in the direction 
which: I have just. been describing, both'from the extreme 
beauty of the views, and because, they were the most ac- 
cessible, from the centre-of the vity where we had our 
quarters:. Butas I desire to give you some:idea of the 
copntry on every side, 1, may mention that on several oc. 
easions I did not fail to return upon my steps through the 
tedious length of suburb to the north, and, regaining the 
calzada in that. direction, proceed to visit the shrine and 
Tock: of.the patron saint of} Mexico, Nuestra Seiiora de 
Guadaloupe. 

There are three. churches here: that on the rock ; the 
splendid and spacious Collegiate Chareh, at the foot of the 


mountain, one of the most costly in New Spain, teeming |. 
P clusters inthe centre-of the pavement. The bustle of the 
' erowded thoroughfare had become hushed, and nothing 
| was heard but a low murmur of pattered prayers ; while, 
. with a slow, lateral motion from north to south, the whole 
| city swung like a ship at anchor, for about the space of a 
' minute and a half. When the shock was over, the mul- 
: titude rose; and each went about his business with a 


with massive silver ornaments—and the Capella del Pozo, 
a richly, decorated chapel covered by a dome built over a 
‘mineral spring. j 
» The more ancient church is erected upon the barren 
rock of Tepeyayac, which forms the most southerly spur 
of a range of high mountains, which rise as it were in the 
very. midst of the yalley of Mexico, and may be called in- 
sulated, since they are only united to the sierra on the 
west by an inconsiderable ridge lying between Guautitlan 
and Tanepantla. 
I here, picked up acquaintance with a dapper little 
priest, one of the canons of the great church, celebrated 
‘among the Europeans for keeping the best pulque in the 
whole country, a bottle of which he never failed to pro- 
duce on receiving the compliment of a visit. Under 
shadow ot his favour, I had several opportunities of seeing 
the shrine and its riches at my leisure. Nuestra Seiiora 
of Guadaloupe, whose worship on this rock has succeeded 
to that of the goddess Tonantzin —the Mexican Ceres—is 


the patron saint of the city of Mexico. The clumsy im- © 


posture to which she owes her elevation to this dignity. 
is not worth recounting. ' There is only one rival to her 
dominion: in the affections of the common people in the 
valiey of Mexico, and that is Nuestra Senora de los Reme- 
dios, whose shrine is to be seen in a village near the base 
ofthe mountains to the west of the city. The leperos and 
poblanitas of the city pin their faith, in case of any im- 
pending danger, upon her wonder-working image; and 
in cases of great. emergency—as during the prevalence 
of the cholera, Jast year—she is brought with great pomp 
into the metropolis. On one occasion it was settled that 
she should pass the night in town, as the weather was un- 
friendly, and.a suitable lodging was provided: but when 
morning dawned she had vanished. The fact was, that 
nothing could keep her away from her own flock at Los 
Remedios, where accordingly she was found at dawn in 
her usual place ; covered with mud, however, with having 
walked a number of leagues in a dark and rainy night. 
And this miracle is believed! Alas! poor human nature! 

Wherever I go, I carry about with me an English- 
man’s weakness, and am particularly observant of climate 


- and weather. This may be pardonable ina locality so 


uliar as that of Mexico, where you are raised far above 
ordinary region of mists and vapours, into that of frost 


snow, and yet, from local and extraordinary causes, | 
eatepet! had shown slight signs of combustion: but the 


' most careful observation and attention could detect no. 
thing of the kind from the terraces of the city. Morn- 
_ ing after morning I directed my glass to him, but no 


enjoy a climate of peculiar beauty and salubrity.* 

“The theremometer in the city of Mexico very seldom 
falls to the freezing point, and as rarely rises to a degree 
of oppressive heat ; the usual range throughout the year 
being froin 50 to 80° of Fahrenheit. 

‘Daring eur month's residence, the weather was ex- 
tremely unsettled ; and twice during a few rainy davs, 
when the temperature was remarkably chill, we saw the 
snow-line descend several thousand feet upon the.great 
voleanoes. 

For the remainder of the short period alluded to, the 
weather was warm, and occasionally hot; with partial 
thunder showers, during the passage of which the streets 
of the city were deluged by water to that degree that the 
crossings would have been impracticable for fine gentle- 
men and ladies with shoes and stockings, were it not for 
the curgadores and Indians, upon whose backs we were 
taught to mount without scruple, in order to save our- 
selves a wetting. 

As to the rest, we could not be insensible to the pecu. 
liar rarity and dryness in the atmosphere for which the 
table land is remarkable. The sensation of heat on 
the skin is far greater than the degree of warmth indi- 
cated by the thermometer would uppear to warrant, owing 
to the astonishing degree of reflection of the sun’s rays, 
which is produced by the vast and naked spread of the 
plains, the masses of mountains by which they are 
surmounted, and the diminished pressure which the rari- 
fied air exerts upon the moisture given forth by the body. 
The must violent exercise never produces the slightest 
sign of perspiration ; at the same time that you can as. 
cend no elevatiun, not even the steps of houses, without 
being sensible of an unusual shortness of breath. 

But while I have dipped my pen in my inkstand to 
allude to natural phenomena, I must not forget to men- 
tion the earthquakes, from which the city is rarely exempt 
at this season of the year. 

1 omitted to mention ut the close of the preceding letter, 
that when we arrived at our last halting piace before en- 
tering the city, we heard that the first earthquake of the 
season had been felt at teu the preceding night ; and that 
more than usual alarm had been excited, on account of 
the duration, force, and the character of the shock. This 
Iam convinced I felt at San Mateo, where we slept on 
th@jpight in question; though it was shrouded in the 
dreamigg fancy of finding myself suddenly trotting 
among broken rocks on the back of our fat mule. 

When we arrived at the city we heard that another had 
occurred at six o'clock that very morning; though we, 
who, at that very time, were getting to horse in the court. 
yard of the meson ut three leagues distance, had been 
totally unconscious of it. These were the first; und 
glancing over my diary I see notices of daily shocks oc. 


* The city of Mexico was nevertheless visited by the 
cholera in the course of the preceding year 1833. Out of 
a population of 160,000, 15,000 are stated to have fallen 
victims to its virulence. At the height, as many as 1400 
deaths occurred in the course of twenty-four hours. Very 
few cases were spasmodic. Laudanum was found to be 
the most effectual remedy. Of the English residents all 
escaped with one single exception, while a considerable 
number of the French were carried off. 
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eorring, at different intervals, for about ten days after our 
arrival. F 
According to many who had the means of making the 
observations, for several entire days the earth was found 
to exhibit a tremulous motion, with very short intervals 
-of complete repose. 
The strongest shock of which I was myself awafé, was 
felt about eleven a. M. on the 22d, when I was roused from 
‘the ‘perusal of a newspaper ‘in the apartments of the 
American charge d'affaires, by a sensation of confasion 
and giddiness; and, on raising my eyes, saw the curtains 
and candelabras in motion. On going to the elevated 
balcony, the scene presented by the broad and spacious 
thoroughfare below was one of the most striking I ever 
saw. There was no terror and no-confusion in the street. 
‘Each individual of the passing ‘multitade, as far as we 
could see, was on his knees—each in the spot where he 
had become sensible of the terrible phenomenon, the half- 
naked Indian beside’ the veiled dama, and the loathsome 
leper beside the gaudily dressed official. The rider kneel- 


€@ beside his horse, and the arrieruv among his mules; 


the carriages had halted, and their gay contents bent in 


nonchalance which proved how the frequent recurrences 


__ of this phenomenon had nerved the public mind. In fact, 
| itis seldom that they are ofa violence to injure the mas.’ 
' sive structure of the city; and the alluvial and elastic 


soil upon which it is based is much in its favour. 
Nevertheless, many of the churches show how much 


_ repeated shocks have injured them; and though the ap- 
~ palling’inclination from the perpendicular, noticeable in 
| many towers‘ and fagades, is rather attributable to the 


badness of the foundations, yet during these days there 


* was enough to make a brave man pause for an instant 


before passing under certain churches—such as the Pro- 


- fesa, for instance, which looks as if it would fall upon 
. the slightest provocation. 


Most of these shocks were very trivial, and scarcely 
perceptible. The first I have noticed was by far the 
most serious, and considerably damaged several of the 
churches and the aqueducts. It began with the usual 
lateral swing from east to west, and then suddenly took 


_ the perpendicular movement, which is always the most 
' dreaded. We found ultimately that it was experienced 
’ about the same time at Guadalaxara, and very severely 


at Vera Cruz and at Acapulco; having thus upheaved 


» and agitated the whole continent, with its enormous pile 
- of mountains, from sea to sea—a fact which may give 
you an idea of the great depth at which the seat of this 
" tremendous power must be situated. 


There is, however, a caprice in the effects produced 


. which it is difficult to explain. The same earthquake, 
» which I have thus noticed as so sensibly felt at Mexico, 
- was not observable at Guadaloupe, within a mile of the 
: city, while at Tacuba it was yet more severe. It was 
, felt neither at Real del Monte, nor at Regla, while a 


hacienda situated between those two places was shaken 
to its foundation. It was rumoured that the hot baths 
situated on the Pejion, an isolated mass of lava between 
the city and the lake, had increased in heat since the 
commencement of the shocks; and, further, that Popo- 


perceptible vapour dimmed the clear silver outline of 


_ his snowy summit. He was at rest, and he may perhaps 


sleep for ages. 


LETTER VI. 


. Civilities to foreigners in the city of Mexico—The opinions of 


foreigners—The French barber ; the Belgian host ; the German 
saddler; the corps d’opera—The palaces—The canals—The 
market—The Alguazil—Shops—The upper classes, male and 
female-The Alameda—The Paseo de las Vigas—Military— 
Mexican Habits-State of the country and of parties—The 
Holy Week —Influx of strangers of all classes to Mexico—The 
Plaza Mayor—The booths—Holy Thursday—Church visiting— 
Popular amusements—The rattles—Judas Iscariot—Proces- 
sions on Good Friday—Saturday before Easter —‘Termination 
of the Holy Week—Christianity in Mexico—Public institutions 
—The Antiquities—The ancient Mexican calendar 
—Antiquitiés. 


We had not been many days in the city of Mexico, 


_ when we made the discovery, that, notwithstanding the 
’ excellent letters of introduction with which we had been 
 farnished in Europe and the United States~as far as the 
' natives of the country were concerned—we should have 
‘ to be the contrivers of our own amusements. 


It is true, our calls were returned and our cards ac- 
knowledged. We exchanged compliments; bartered 


our Mexican acquaintances, at the unlooked-for happiness 
of seeing us in this world. We smiled in delight, in the 
very extremity of gratitude, at the devotion with which 
the palaces, the horses, the very lives of our noble male 


friends, were seemingly placed at our command withouty |. 


any reserve. 

It appeared as if every other duty or pleasure was to 
be relinquished for the felicity of cultivating our friend- 
ship. We received a thousand compliments, which the 


) gayest of our European adinirers never had the wit to 
. conceive, or the effrontery to utter. On one or two occa- 


sions, we had the ecstasy of presenting a comely black- 
eyed dama or signorita with a balmy cigarila; and of 
receiving it again from her delicate hand, after it had 
been consecrated by a preliminary whiff. 


of the most impassioned of our acquaintances were never 
again heard of; others evidently kept out of our way. 
Two or three who had traveled in Europe were again 
met with in society, at the houses of the European resi- 
dents, where of course they behaved with the proper 
reserve, staid decorum, and cool nonchalance of civilised 
and well-bred men: and the greatest attention which we 


: met with during our stay, from any individual—with the 


exception of one single family connected by marriage 
with Europeans—was an occasional impromptu invita- 
tion to come and sit for an hour in an evening, “ quite 
in a family way.” This was laughable; and the more 
80, as we found thaf it was the general experience among 
foreigners of all grades, 

There were those among the diplomatic corps, whose 


7 


And how then?—why, after the first interview, some | tinct features from his North American brethren. 


tesidence in this city, to cultivate a friendly and social 


‘spirit with the fi:milies of natives of so-called education, 


attached to vyhatever ‘party they might be; but a series 


of the ryost ludicrous vexations and disappointments 


showsd them the total impossibility—the chimerical na- 
ture of the scheme; and we found the society at their 
houses literally reduced to the superior class of Euro- 
peans, and half ‘a dozen Mexicans, whose visits to 
‘Europe had rendered them a little more susceptible of 
the advantages of a different state of society from that 
‘afforded by their own country. 

The European merchants were equally unfortunate, 
and found in the constant display of jealousy, and in the 
low intrigues of their rivals among the natives, no open- 
ing for a more liberal state of feeling and ‘conversation. 


Consequently, they kept aloof from each other. 


Then came the lower orders of foreign speculators. 
All found themselves the subject of jealous hatred in 
Mexico. “How does monsiear like Mexico?” said a 
garrulous French barber to me, the very morning of my 
arrival. “Fine streets, fine houses, fine churches, fine 
clothes!—but the people—they are all, all, all, from the 
president to the leper, what we in France call canaille, 
monsieur.” “Ma foi, qu’ils sont bétes ces Mexicans,” 
said the Belgian host of a meson at Tacubaya; “all, 
from the highest to the lowest, are as ignorant as that 
bottle !”—and he pointed to an empty one. “You ask a 
question, ‘ Quien sabe !’* is all you get for answer. You 
show them something they never saw before, ‘Santa 
Maria, que bonito!’ is their only exclamation.” 

But the most eloquent was a little German saddler, 
who wound up a long High-Dutch tirade against the 
miserable inhabitants of the country, their mode of liv. 
ing, their ignorance, dishonesty, and the hard lot which 
compelled him to cast his life away among such wretches, 
by saying, “ There is not von man here so honest as my 
tog Spitz—Carampa!” 

Bat in our case, besides this known feeling of jealousy 
of the Mexicans towards the foreigner, something was 


' to be laid to the charge of the season of Lent, during 


which it seemed that there were neither bull-fights nor 
tertulias. 

In addition, the veteran Galli, the faded Pelligrini— 
in short, the whole corps d’opera Italienne—was out of 
humour. And they might well be. They had been in. 
vited to charm the eyes and ears of the Mexicans for the 
season, under certain conditions, The government had 
bound itself to ensure them a certain amount of remu- 
neration; that is, whatever sum their professional re- 
ceipts might fall short of it, it had pledged itself to make 
good. Now, as it happened, the people were in poor 
spirits, and had neither time nor ears fur them. Their 
receipts fell far short of their hopes, and in utter distress 
they applied to the liberal government. Government 
responded to their application in rather a cavalier man- 
ner; for, instead of hard dollars, it sent a file of pass. 


ports regularly made out, from the prima donna to the 


scene-shifter and candle-snuffer, and the advice to take 
their departure forthwith. This was poor satisfaction ; 
but singers are proverbially unfortunate in Mexico. 
There was, for example, Garcia—who, traveling, was 
set upon by banditti and pillaged, even to his snuff-box, 
diamond ring, and pantaloons; after which, the robbers 
insisted that he should sing for them. He did so—and 
was hissed most obstreperously by his lawless auditory ! 


: It is said that he had borne the pillaging with becoming 
. temper, but the hissing he never forgot or forgave. 


Thus situated, we made the best of our position, and 
determined to enjoy ourselves in our own way: riding 
out every morning, frequently dining and spending the 
afternoon at the house of one or other of our European 


. acquaintances, and passing the evening at the paséo, 
’ or on the elevated azotea of one of the fine palaces, 
_ which, now half warehouse and half dwelling-house, 
. are, many of them, in the occupation of foreigners. 


The scale of the interior arrangement of these princely 
structures corresponds with the stately exterior. They 


' contain suites of elevated apartments, now despoiled 
of their rich furniture, and melancholy from their vast 
’ extent and want of inhabitants; but evincing, in their 


fresh gay gilding, carved work, paneling, and painted 


' ceilings, both the past glories of which they have been 
_ the scene, and the extreme purity of the atmosphere 
‘ which circulates within their lofly walls. The views 
| from the more elevated, over the flat roofs and the 
- numerous domes of the city, and the complete pano- 
' rama of mountains, were of a beauty which is inde- 
seribable. 


There are certain thoroughfares and places of resort 
in Mexico, which seem to pour one incessant stream of 
human beings, from sunrise to sunset. Such are the 


- main streets leading to the causeways; the vicinity of 
. Parian and Plaza Mayor, where the bulk of the business 
' of the capital is concentrated; the various markets, 
_ and the quarters where the canals from the lakes termi- 


bows, polite speeches, and grateful acknowledgments, | 4!e- 


fur the boiling-hot, rapturous expressions of ecstasy of |. 
vegetables, maize and straw, meat, wild ducks, and game 


Numberless light canoes, laden with fruits, flowers, 


of various description, approach the centre of the city 
by the latter channels; frequently accompanied by the 
Indian speculators and their families, yoang and old. 
Thence the cargoes are transported on the back, through 
the press of rival mules treoping in from the calzadae, 
and are deposited in the spacious market-place near the 
university. 

The spectacle afforded by this crowded area was a 


 never-failing source of interest—whether our observa. 
* tion was directed to the habits of the Indian, the varied 


picturesque costumes, the nature of the commodities 


* exposed for sale, or the peculiarities of individual cha. 


racter, 

The Mexican and Ottomie Indian possesses very dis. 
He 
has a shorter face and thicker lips, and the cheek bone 


mach more protuberant. 


During the carly hours, good humour evidently per- 


’ ‘vaded the press; and the public spirit seemed to harmo- 
 nise with the freshness of the flowers—of which, as in 
_ the days of Cortez, there is here always an inexhaust- 
_ ible profusion ; with the bright colours of the fresh.culled 


fruits and vegetables; and the orderly arrangement of 
the various piles of calico, hides, earthenware, baskets, 
ropes, and matting. ‘T'be toil of their journey, and that 
of subsequent arrangement, being over, the Indian and 
his family might be seen seated at their morning meal of 
tortillas and Chile in peace, and in satisfied expectation 


| of the approach of a customer. 


* Who knows. 


‘I never failed to remark, however, an exception to thig 
tranquillity, in the person and demeanour of an old, gro- 
tesque alguazil, who appeared to have the duty of main. 
taining order—or, rathér, of stirring up disorder—in thit 
part of the market which lay opposite to the university, 
He usually lost his temper at sunrise; and, as far as I 
could discover, never found it till after sunset—swear. 
ing ‘most grievously the livelong day—thumping the 
cruppers of the mules, and the heads and shoulders of 
the Indians—overturning hampers, kicking over the bas. 
kets, knocking down the piles of merchandise, and put. 
ting every thing in confusion, in dogged determination 
to see all go according to rule and square. He seemed 
perfectly careless of consequences: and he met the ob- 
jergation and vociferous upbraidings of the dark-eyed 
and dark-haired female whose atrangements he had in: 
vaded, with the same recklessness with which he braved 
the sullen scowl of hatred from her swarthy mate. . 

The heat of noon brought compsrative silence. Mal- 
titudes had departed, and those who maintained their 
stand were dozing: but a little later, the old algvazil, with 
uplifted staff and voice, might be seen at his onweleome 


labours; goading bipeds and quadrupeds—twitehing the | 


hair of the one, and the tails of the other—and dispens- 
ing execrations upon both. Unfortanately, ¥ must allow, 
that at this hour there wag some reason for his interfer- 
ence; as the numberless pulquerias in the vieimity of 
the market, to which many of the males had retired in 
the morning, while their wives carried on the business, 
now poured forth their inebriated occupants; and many 
a family group, which had entered the city in harmony, 
was seen retiring to their canoe amid violence and 
lamentations. 

The shops in Mexico do not make any great figure; 
they are in gencral open, and of small dimensions, Cer-- 
tain quarters are devoted to distinct lines of business.. 
Thus the jewellers have their street; the sellers of man- 
gas theirs, and so forth. Coachmaking is among the 
most important mechanical trades of the capital, and 
perhaps the most lucrative, after that of the gold and 
silver smiths; but no trade can be very bad, if we con- 
sider the price asked for almost every article. Saddlery, 
confectionery, millinery, and tailoring, flourish. The 
vender of medicines seems to have a stirring business. 
The Parian, which I have before named, forms a deposi- 
tory of a great proportion of the home-manufactured 
goods, and the hire of the stalls brings in a large revenue 
to government. This alone can be pleaded in defence 
of its maintenance, to the destruction of the beauty of 
the Plaza Mayor. It is also the principal resort of the 
evangelistas, writers of letters, memorials, and billets- 
doux, for the unlearned of the city. Many foreign arti. 
sans have of late years settled in Mexico, but are always 
regarded with jealous dislike by the natives, 

The works in wax are celebrated; and there is an 
artist, Hidalgo by name, whose models of national cha- 
racter and costumes are of rare beauty and fidelity. 
There is evidently much native talent of an imitative 
kind, but the disadvantages under which the country 
labours are sufficient to crush and extinguish it. 

Owing to the causes before alluded to, I am totally 
unable to give you the smallest insight into the manner 
in which the best classes of the natives employ them- 
selves during the early part of the day. Soon after sun- 
rise, the churches held their proportions of worshippers 
of all ranks. ‘The hour of prayer over and gone, while 
we suppose that the males repaired to their ordinary oc- 
cupations, private or official, the higher class of females 
disappeared altogether. Among the crowds in the great 
thoroughfares, at the market, under the great arcades, or 
on the promenades, it was a rare occurrence to descry 
the manlilla of a lady of condition. 

Now and then, it is true, a solitary maiden, followed 
by her watchful duenna, might cross your path, saluting 
your nostrils by a gentle whiff from the lighted cigarita, 
which, like the glance of her black eye, was but half 
shrouded by the ample mantilla ; but this was not a usual 
apparition. 

It was evident that they neither went out shopping, 
nor visiting, nor gallivanting, but staid within doors— 
which, on the charitable supposition that they were pro- 
perly employed, was well enough; but hereof deponent 
saith not. ‘ 


It was far otherwise in the evening. ‘Then all, young - 


and old, came out of their hiding places, and the Alame- 
da and paséos before sunset, and the portules after dark, 
swarmed with the damas and seforitas of the city. 

The number of carriages which repair to the evening 
promenade is very great; and there is certuinly consider. 
able taste and luxury displayed among them. 

They are in general capacious vehicles, with bodies 
well and substantially built, if not exactly after the pre. 
sent European taste; gaily decorated and painted in the 
old sumptuous style in vogue two centuries ago ; but the 
huge scaffolding on which they were pendant defies de. 
scription. Thiy, from one extremity to another, cannot 
frequently be less than fourteen or sixteen feet—I like 
to keep within bounds. I should esteem it impossible to 
overturn one of them by any lawful means. They are 
drawn by two or four stecds, or mules, heavily capari- 
soned; and, when once in motion, may be seen soberly 
trotting round the Alameda, or over the paséo, for a 
brief space; when they draw up in solemn stateliness 
side by side, in one of the open spaces, to allow the 
occupants a full opportunity to see and be secn. The 
gentlemen on horseback, meanwhile, course up und down 
with much the same objects in view; halting and chat- 
ting with their acquaintances, or rapidly exchanging, in 
passing, that friendly little gesture with thé fingers, 
which passes current among familiars in this country. I 
will not deny that you see some fine horses, and some 
striking costumes; and further, some handsome faces; 
and that there is a kind of excitement produced by the 
bustle of these evening promenades, particularly when 
they take place on the Puséo de las Vigas: but whether 
it was that I love not crowds, and am given to seek more 
quiet pleasures, and to prefer scenes of less glare and 
dust; or was apt to be too strongly reminded by them 
of the vanity of the world; or, lastly, that I was con. 
scious that Pinto was one of the shabbiest steeds in the 
city to look at, in spite of the daily care of Don Floresco, 
and that my cutting a dash was out of the question—I 
soon grew tired of attending the promenade, and used to 
gird on my weapon and slink off in another direction, 
Several times a week, about sunset, the band of the 
artillery regiment quartered in the city, played for half 
an hour in the yicinity of their barracks; and inany of 
the loungers, both moynted and on foot, were accustomed 
to repair thither: and, to do them justice, I have heard 
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— 
fat worse military bands in Europe, It:was whispered 
that the: music was by far the best: feature of the regi. 
ment, and I think with every probability of truth. Like 
all other portions of the Mexican army which came in 
our way, the officers were gaudily dressed in very bad. 
taste, and the men looked more like, footpads than sol- 

And now ‘the scene of the fashionable promenade 
changes to the portales, where some hundreds of dames 
afid gallants form into two dense lines, from which, when 
once entangled, you can hardly extricate yourself; and 
continue defiling up and down with monotonous regu. 
Jarity and at a funeral pace, for half an hour or more; 
while the dirty steps at the doorways of the shops open- 
ing under the arcades, upon which the beggars.and lepers 
have been reclining during the. day, are now, to your 
astonishment, crowded by luxuriously dressed females, 
chatting and smoking with their beaux. This is perfect 
Mexican—just as an acquaintance described to me his 
morning visit to a noble lady to whom the preceding 
evening he had been presented at the opera, where she 
shone in luce and diamunds—when he found her in the 
most complete dishabille; all her French finery thrown 
aside; without stockings, and eating tortillas and Chile, 
out of the common earthenware plate of the country. I 
must do the Mexican gallants the credit to say that some 
time ago a proposal was started to provide chairs. The 
offer, however, was indignantly refused by the belles ; 
and there they equat to this very day, according to the 
custom of their mothers and grandmothers. 

(To be continued.) 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
Country Reaving Societies. 


The immense number of publications which issue 
yearly from the press, is a subject of very : general 
astonishment, and among them some may, doubtless, be 
found valuable for the new information and new ideas 
they communicate, or for that beautiful gloss and fresh. 
ness which genius throws upon all it touches, conveying 
to even a thrice-told tale a charm which novelty itself 
does not possess in the hands of mediocrity. Still, many 
unfledged writers continue, as in the days of Livy, to 
delude themselves with the belief that their pen confers 
improvement and grace on any subject, however old and 
hackneyed, and is as effectual in reviving threadbare 
literature, as Smith’s fluid in restoring old clothes, or 
Rowland’s kalydor in freshening old faces. So much is 
published that is false, trifling, or absurd, so much that 
is not worth telling at all, or that has been told twenty 
times before, so much that is dry and uninteresting in 
itself, or wearisome and disgusting by the method and 
style in which it is treated, that it was long an impene- 
trable mystery tome where purchasers could be found 
for this mass of printed matter. Coinciding perfectly 
with the opinion that “one fool always finds a greater to 
admire hin,” I still could not satisfy myself how the 
requisite number of reading simpletons could be found 
to call fur second and third editions of very dull and 
costly books, and thus spur on their fortunate authors to 
fresh efforts of genius. Volumes after volumes appear, 
composed, as it would seem, expressly on a system 
which must prevent their being read; too dry for the 
frivulous, too shallow for the learned, without elegance 
of language to propitiate the critical, or novelty of detail 
to please the curious reader, they frighten the indolent 
by their size and number, the scholar by the name of 
their authors, and every body by their price. Frequently 
have I steod with a catalogue of modern publications in 
my hand, my finger resting on the name of some dull 
and expensive quarto, in rapt and deep meditation as to 
how, 

“With less learning than makes felons ’scape 
Less human genius than God gives an ape,” 


the author had contrived to raise his work to the honours 
of a second edition, and where those extraordinary indi- 
viduals were to be found, that strange species of reader, 
the very Ornithoringos paradoxus of literature, to whose 
purses‘ and patronage those honours were attributable. 
I might have continued musing even to madness on this 
perplexing question, gaining a fresh wrinkle of amaze. 
ment every time I passed through Paternoster row, or 
looked at the mass of advertisements which swell the 
teviews into undue and inconvenient thickness, had not 
a bright idea suddenly occurred to me, before which all 
that had been obscure and mysterious speedily vanished. 
Book societies furnish a key to the enigma; these con. 
stitute the safeguard of the publisher, the encouragement 
of the author, at once an Egyptian oven to hatch a 
number of literary chicks which might otherwise bave 
Perished in the shell, and a capacious maw, like Gour. 
mand’s, in the fairy tale, to devour them when they are 
hatched. Book societies are, a8 it were, an assurance 
office against loss from the self-kindled flames of one’s 
own genius ; a foundling hospital, to adopt and cherish 
all stray children of the brain ; @ refuge for the destitute 
offspring of the muses, which reccives with equal bencvo- 
lence the puny, driveling duodecimo, and the unwieldy, 
idiotic quarto, opens its gates to folly, deformity, and 
delirium, and provides alike for all an ample and com. 
fortable subsistence. ‘This reading Briareus is con. 
“antly stretching out its hundred hands, with a paper- 
knife ineach, ready to dissect the food for which they 
crave: and, more attentive to quantity than quality, they 
tagerly grasp at books of every size and description. In- 
eed, it is surprising that some timid statesman has not 
called the attention of parliament to this vast and power. 
fal machine, and expatiated on the danger which might 
result to the country, should so widely.spread and rest. 
less an association ever find itself without that constant 
*upply of mental food necessary to keep it quiet. If ever, 
like Prig, Prim, and Pricker, in the * Perils of Man,” 
the book societies should in vain cry out, “work, masters, 


mesa to what might not empty hands and starving 


ot be it remembered, that in such a fearful extremity 
* Mores of past ages would be of no assistance to a 
’mishing book society, not at least in their original shape, 
rely. real or supposed, being the only food it is capa. 
le of digesting ; and like rice to a Hindoo, without this, 
“4arvation must ensue even in the midst of plenty. Leav. 
ing, however, these distant and Vague apprehensions to 
*ome nervous politician who delights in “a quaver of 
euetuation,” let me merely suggest for his comfort 
apparently interminable labours of our patriotic 
” ‘ati to which I have before alluded, and assure him, 

Mt fancy flags, and sense is at a stand,” they 


rains, in their idleness and desperation, have recourse ? - 


will not cease their exertions; theirs;in its highest 
state, is the magic art of transformation and disguise, 


attributed to French cookery ; under their management, 


the most trivial subject will start up in a thousand unex- 


pected forms, meriting the praise bestowed upon veal in 
. the “ Almanach des Gourmands,” “ Plein d’une aimable 


condescendance il se préte a tant de. métamorphoses, que 
Yon peut l’appeler le caméleén de la cuisine.” 
Advantageous as book societies may be to authors and 
publishers, and useful as they may prove in our metro- 
polis, and in cathedral or large commercial towns, where 
the members are prepared to derive advantage from new 
books by having read old ones, I cannot but consider 
them most baneful institutions amidst the simple and 
uneducated inhabitants. of remote country villages, 
whither, I grieve to say, they are rapidly spreading. 


Although “ a little learning is a dangerous thing,” I am - 


not prepared to assert that “ignorance is bliss;” but 
that a sudden influx of heterogeneous knowledge, unpre- 
ceded by preparatory cultivation, may have a most fatal 


effect on the happiness and improvement of the recipients, : 
is too clearly proved to me by my own experience. The | 
lovely and peace-breathing village of S——, situated at ~’ 


a distance from the high road, and from any town of size 
or importance, surrounded by scenery beautiful indeed, 
but, fortunately, not so pre-eminently so as to attract a 
crowd of tourists and idlers, was the very image of calm 
and rural repose. Its inhabitauts were in keeping with 
their abode ; the peasantry quite unlike the poor in the 
neighbourhood of cities ; their homeliness never became 
ugliness, nor their rusticity vulgarity ; their poverty was 
not squalid, nor their vices disgusting. In short, they 
were the children of: nature, employed only in her 
honourable service, and 
“ Nature can work no wrong, 

The very weeds are lovely ! the confusion 

Doth speak of breezes, sunshine, and the dew.” 
The gentry of S—— were a cheerful, useful, sociable 
race; trade brought them not its wealth, but neither did 
it bring its vulgar arrogance, its smoke, its noise, and 


toil, ‘They were a society of moderately rich, moderately 


busy people, whose purses and occupations, light as they 
both were, answered all the purposes of more weighty 
ones—sufficiently supplied the wants, and pleasantly 
filled the time of their owners. Children, poultry, and 
dairies, flourished under the care of the matrons; farms, 
gardens, and plantations, under that of their husbands ; 
the young ladies attended the charity school, made their 
own gowns, and petted bullfinches and geraniums; of 
young gentlemen there was no permanent population,—. 
here, as in other country towns, they all disappeared be- 
fore they could persuade even themselves that they 


needed the services of a razor, and went to jostle for ~ 


bread among clergy, barristers, or attorneys, to fight for 
it in the army or navy, or to die for it in India. An old 
friend of mine, a time-worn, weather-beaten, half-pay 
lieutenant in the navy, had fixed upon S—— as the 
haven of his latter years, where a narrow income would 
command more comforts and more consideration than 
treble its amount in many parts of the kingdum. I have 


occasionally paid him visits in his quiet retreat; and . 
ahhough my friend’s intellectual powers are far from - 
great, and the talents and cultivation of his neighbours _ 
extremely moderate, still there is something as attractive + 
to me in simplicity of character, warm-heartedness of © 
manner, and unhesitating, uncalculating hospitality, as — 
in pleasant prospects, fresh breezes, and rural sounds. — 


I leave my cares and my fastidiousness behind me, put 


my learning and my refinement on the shelf, forget that ~ 
there is such a thing in the world as fashion, and run » 
down to S——, resolved to be happy in the same unex. - 
citing, uncxpensive way as my companions. My arrival _ 
‘js an event of some importance, parties are timed to | 
coincide with the period of my stay, a little pleasing | 


bustle gratifies my self-tove after my insignificance in 
London society, and the first warm greeting I receive 
thaws all the ice which London gaiety has accumulated 
about me. How cheering it was to see the florid, 
shining, rough face o" my old friend, peering anxiously 
for my arrival over the Venetian blind of his bay 
window! How amusing the sudden influence of my 
new atmosphere on my feelings and conversation! In 
five minutes I was listening with interest to all the good- 


natured gossip of the neighbourhood ; and in five more, — 
sauntering, perhaps, through the pretty straggling vil. — 


lage, almost as anxious to see my old acquaintances as 


they were to see me; sure to be invited into their , 


gardens in summer, or beckoned in winter into snug 


warm parlours, tempted by cherry bounce or hot elder — 
wine, and loaded with news, questions, and kindness. — 


My arrival for my Christmas visit was the signal for 


which wes destined to gratify the taste and cheer the 
spirits of her rich and poor neighbours, while she herself 
drank no liquor stronger than water from the spring, 
and needed no cordial but her own gay and kind disposi- 


tion. Who can make a Londoner even imagine the - 
dazzling parity and enchanting neatness of her attire, | 


the exquisite, contagious charin of her tranquil air, as she 
sat by her cheerful window, the Bible and her spectacles 
beside her, her knitting in her land, and her eyes occa- 
sionally seeking the amusement they always seemed to 
find in the few and unimportant occurrences which the 
village green presented; or in summer led me to her 
garden, and taught me where to admire, by her self- 
satisfied pause before the brightest dahlia, or the most 
clustering stock. I used often to think how much more 
fit a cradle for old age was such a life, connected as it 
was with all that was humble and confiding in faith, 
much that was useful and benevolent in practice, than 
those scenes in which the superannuated votaries of 
fashion receive their summons to the grave. Mrs. 
Brown, too, was a favourite of mine, though’ there was 
a little too much bustling management in her manner, a 
little too much dsteittation of economy in her household 
arrangements, Still she was a friendly, hospitable 
woman; and a widow with nine children’ has claims on 
her purse, sufficient to excuse a good deal of thriftiness 


and frugality. Her poultry was the best I ever tasted; — 
and she was unrivaled in orange marmalade and currant — 


wine. Her three elder daughters were very pretty girls, 
smart dressers at small expense, and always extremely 
gratified by my admiration of their taste, which they 


construed into an ad mission that it coincided with that: | 


of London belles, Little cid they imagine how im- 
measurable was the distance ; how strange, for the first 
few hours, seemed ‘ihe cat of their dresses, and the 
arrangement of thei: hair, Sophy was slightly inclined 
to er and fir eladyship; but there was no ono to 


Ae 


fostet her folly, and it seemed likely to perish in the bud 


for want of encouragement. Alas! the encouragement 
cate! Mrs. Preston, the widow of a London merchant, 
returned to her native village, to astonish and civilise the 


inhabitants. Last summer F pereeived a woful altera- 


tion in the appearance of ‘ihe young’ ladies of S——. 
Those glossy flowing ringlets I loved to look upon were 


frizzed into stiff, heavy, lowering rolls of hair; and the , 


slight and graceful figures of my.village nymphs. were, 
disguised by gowns plaited full round them, like:a blue- 
coat boy’s petticoat, an invention of awkwardness and 
deformity, to ‘decrease the advantages of beauty and 


elegance. The drawing-rooms of S——, too, were | 


wonderfully altered. Their almost formal tidiness had 


been exchanged for what Mrs. Preston called littered 
elegance; and the tables were covered with so many 
trumpery, fragile, unmeaning trifles, that no space was 
left for “ one earthly thing of use.” This decay of sim- 
plicity, however, I could have forgiven; far worse, far 


more permanent injuries have been the consequences of ' 


a bouk society, which Mrs. Preston proposed, and into 
which my unreflecting friends rushed with inconceivable 
zeal and alacrity. A few words about fashion, the march. 
of intellect, the general taste for reading, the disgrace or 
ignorance, atid the folly of singularity, decided the 
whole affair, and rules and regulations were left to her 


arrangement. Childless and affluent, and condemned to 


sedentary habits by a trifling lameness, she has nothing 
to do but to read, and makes no allowance for the 
occupations of others: she measures the understanding 
and leisure of her neighbours by those with which: Pro- 


vidence has blessed herself, and the consequences have — 


been dreadful. I warned my friend, the lieutenant, 
against, the plan, in one of my letters, but, alas! my 


prophecy was as useless as Cassandra’s—the book 


society was formed ! ' 


Mrs. Preston is the president; and as she allots but a ; 


very short time for the perusal of each volume, and 
imposes a fine of sixpence for every day beyond the pre- 


scribed period, the once cheerful society of S—— are 


employed in a constant race after time, and have not one 
rnoment left for that dolce far niente in which they used 
cceasionally to indulge. A foolish pride has been excited, 
which urges each member to read as much as his neigh-. 
hours, and an unwillingness either to send away a work 
unperused, or to pay sixpences, without, as Mrs. Brown 
expresses herself, having “ any thing to show for them,” 
has produced the most fatal effects on the health, eye- 
sight, temper, and intellects of all the members. Never 
shall I forget the alteration which I perceived in my 
poor friend, when I paid him a visit last Christmas. I 


presaged something bad when I did not see his eager — 


little face over the blinds as usual. I found him in his 
parlour, poring over a huge quarto; a green shade ever 
his forehead; in one hand an eye-glass, which he passed 


with nervous, tremulous rapidity from line to line, while 


the few unpernsed leaves of the volume were between 
the fingers of the other, as if he wished to ascertain by 
pressure how much of his task remained unaccomplished. 


| On perceiving me, he could not refrain from a “ Psha! I 


should have finished it in ten minutes;” and after the 
first greetings were over, he begged my permission to 
conclude the volume, as Mr. Stuart, a gentleman residing 
about a mile out of S——, was to call for it on his way 
home in half an hour. When, at length, the book was 
ended, and closed with a kind of exulting clap, as little 
in manners as in person could I recognise the unpre- 
tending, merry, healthy little friend whom I had left six 
months before. A bilious cast of countenance, and a 


tendency to swelled legs, a care-wrinkled brow, and : 


weak eyes, were the consequences of loss of exercise ; 


und over-study ; while his confused conversation, dog- 


matical tone, and assumed learning, mingled with the | 


most conspicuous and di-graceful ignorance of even the : 


rudiments of knowledge, formed a strong and melancholy 


| contrast to.a simplicity which had never appeared folly, 


eind a wise absence of pretence which had once made 
even deficiency graceful. Eager to exhibit his erudition, 
he ran over the titles of the books he had lately read, 
a nd I found that Mrs. Preston’s first issue to the socicty 
c: nsisted of * The Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” “ Hallam’s 
N ladle Ages,” “An Enquiry concerning the Author of 
J mius,” “Croly on the Apocalypse,” “ Illustrations of 
N «rthern Antiquities,” “Reliquie Diluviane,” “The 
Hi ‘story of the Man in the Iron Mask,” and “ Belzoni's 
E zypt.” My poor friend had read these works in rapid 
sticcession, without the slightest previous acquaintance 
with any one of the subjects upon which they treated, 
a:id I could not be surprised at the inextricable confusion 
of ideas which they had produced. Half provoked, half 


| amused, and altogether wearied and distressed by” his 
Mrs. Martha Douglass to broach her cask of mild ale, — 


absurdity, I left him to pay my respects to my fuvourite, 


Mrs. Martha, but, alas! the change in her was still 


greater, still more fatal. The poor old lady's mind is 
absolutely unsettled by her recent studies; the primitive 
neatness of her attire has disappeared, and the sunny 
¢alm of her countenance is exchanged for a vacant or 
wandering expression. But, even in her incipient in- 
sanity, traces were to be found of the same high prin- 


ciple of duty which had always been her ruling motive. - 


$he told me tliat she was much obliged to good Mrs. 
Preston for teaching her that she ought to improve her 
talents ; doubtless she had too long neglected to cultivate 
the understanding God had given her, but it was not too 
late; for Mrs. Preston had told her that some great 
man, Cicero or Cesar, had learned Latin when he was 
cighty, and she wanted yet some months of seventy- 
seven, “She assures me,” continued she, “that new 
wonders will open upon me at every step; and, indeed, 
I have been already so fortunate as to see two sala. 


tnanders in my small parlour grate since I read the 


Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Most likely, too, my taking 
to reading in my old age has been the means of saving 
me from being torn to pieces by hyenas.. I had not a 
notion there were such creatures in England, till I read 
Mfr. Buckland’s book with the hard name, but that set 
roe on my guard; and do you know there is a den of 


them somewhere about my field or garden, for I found 
sme bones under my sweet-briar hedge exactly like the 


pictures in Mr. Buckland’s book, so now I take care 
never to stir out of my house without protection, and 
shall never set foot in my garden again.” I left the 
house in a transport of rage with Mrs. Preston and her 
book society, and every hour of my residence at S—— 
afforded some new proof of their injurious effects. The 
curate preaches nothing but old sermons; the apothecary 
sends out wrong medicines; and the turkey Mrs. Brown 


gave my host for Christmas day was the poorest, little, _ 


hard, dried-up thing L ever ate in my life. Her daughters 


have become pale and slatternly, and insist upon. talkiag 
grave nonsense with me for the hour together. Indeed, 
I can no longer enjoy one of my chief. pleasures at. 
S—,, that easy, sociable, uninteliectual chat, springing - 
up one knows not how, and leading one knows not ‘ 
whither, which is as much to my taste as a country - 
walk without plan or object, which begins from a 
saunter before one’s garden-gate, and conducts, as if. 
from destiny rather than design, over new and old 
ground, to unexpected points of view, and wild nooks o ° 
copse or common, which one is astonished at never 
having seen before. A most fertile field for this enjoy- 
ment the street of S—— had once afforded ; but all is 
now over! I'sée my acquaintances Harty past with the 


‘same preoccupied bustling: manner that annoys me. 


London; and instead of their former readiness for 
gossip, if they speak. to each other. at ally it is, only to 
say, “ You dated such a book the Ist, but did not send. it. 
to me till the 2d;” or, “You must tell one of y 
servants to sit up till twelve o’clock to-night, as I Trail % 
finish such a work by that time, and escape a forfeit, if 
I send it to you before midnight.” Then the monthly _ 
meetings, to arrange the concerns of the book society, 


are a scene of discord and wrangling, the consequences ~ 


of which extend to the daily intercourse of the members. ’ 
A forfeit of five shillings is imposed by Mrs. Preston’s ' 
rules on every one who is from a meeting ;‘and' ’ 
disputes concerning these forfeits, fines for detaining 
books, torn. or dirtied volumes, &c. &c. have set one — 
half of the society of S—— in arms. against the other... 
Even my good.natured lieutenant, who could. once’ be. 
angered only by a denial of the superiority, of the... 
English nation, has_now numerous. complaints against. » 
all his neighbours; passes some with a freezing bow. — 
who were formerly his chosen intimates; and never _ 
speaks to the gentleman who lives next door to him, and 
who, he assured me, had behaved like a rascal. “Would 
you believe it?” said he; “I was very poorly with a 
bilious attack, and excused myself from attending a book 
meeting on the score of illness; this inipertinent fellow | 
happened to have seen me take a turn round my field to 
refresh myself, and mentioned the circumstance to Mrs. 
Preston, who immediately fined me, I must say very © 
ungenteelly on her part; but I shall never forget Mr. ° 
Marshall’s conduct, and if he were not a married man, 1. ; 
would call him out.”. Mrs. Brown speaks, with uncon-, 
trolled indignation of Mrs. Preston’s having fined her for. mt 
absence when four of her children were in the. measles; _. 
and, in revenge, persisted in attending a meeting the day _ 
after her son had come from school in the scarlet fever, _ 
frightened, consequently, almost all the other members _ 
away, and had the exquisite revenge of extorting a fine — 
from the timid lady president herself. I happened to be 
present at one of these turbulent assemblies, and was 
shocked at the contrast between them and the cheerful 
sociable meetings of former days. , 
Distressed by the injurious effect of Mrs, Prest P 
institution on my acquaintances, I attempted to reason: ° 
with her in-private on the subject; but all my arguments » 
were useless. “ Kuowledge is power, my dear sir,” was © : 
her first observation. “My dear mailam, so are fire. | 


arms power; but you would not put them into.a man’s. 


hands who was not first taught either their use or their. , 
danger. Power, in itself, is of no value unless applied 
to good purposes; usefulness and happiness are surely 
the grand objects of life, and who can be the advocate 
that knowledge, in the acquisition of which both are 
sacrificed ?” “And is it possible, then,” replied my 
antagonist, in a tone of melancholy surprise, “that a 
man of your intellect and attainments (I was obliged to 
bow) can wish your friends here to continue in that’ 
worse than Cimmerian darkness of ignorance in which I: 
found them plunged? would you keep from them alone | 
that mental food of which they stood in need?” “J 
would not have them crammed like turkeys ; a starving ° 
man must be fed with caution, not suffocated withaload | 
of indigestible food.” “ But, my dear sir, you must give. , 
us time; in a year or two a great alteration will ensue.” _ 
I could not help interrupting her, “Madam!” I ex. | 
claimed, “ there is alteration enough already ; half of my 
friends are losing their eye-sight, the other half their 
senses, all of them their health and tempers; every body 

is altered since I was here last, and altered for the 
worse.” But surely you must have more pleasure in 
the societv of our good friend, the lieutenant, since he has 
begun to interest himself on literary subjects; his con- 
versation must be far more rational than when it was 
confined to pigs and turnips,” ‘ More rational, madam !* 

I exclaimed; “ I wish you could have heard him talk to 
me this morning about the probability that some of the » 
Egyptian sculpture at Thebes was in honour of Epami- 


_nondas, whose native city it was, or assure me that there 


was now no doubt that the man in the ‘ Iron -Mask’ was 
Lord George Sackville, and it served him right for his 
behaviour at the battle of Blenheim.” The only good |. 
my conversation with Mrs. Preston, produced, was her. 
acquiescence in my proposal, that each member of the: 
society should order a book in turn. Hoping that no 
one would voluntarily select a work which he had no 
chance of comprehending, I flattered myself that this 
regulation would be of some benefit; but, alas! my 
remedy came too late. Pride and folly had obtained too 
strong an influence, no one would condescend to order a 
trifling publication; and when my poor little host pro. > 
posed “Higgins on the Celtic Druids,” and another 
meinber, “Faber on Expiatory Sacrifices,” I gave the 
matter up in despair, and determined to let them go mad 

in their own way. Mrs, Brown, indeed, appeared to be... 
a little more reasonable; with a most self-complacent air. | 
she ordered an “Essay on Packing;” she had seen it | 
advertised in an old “ Quarterly Review,” and she should’ 
make her girls read it very attentively ; for, the last time 
Sophy went from home, she quite spoiled one of her best. 
gowns by packing it so ill. All the gentlemen members 
objected to this book, as it could not be generally inte- 
resting, and they should be sorry if they could not put» 
their elothes into a portmanteau without rules; the dis. 
pute quickly become violent, and it was with difficulty — 
that I could appease the tumult by my assurances that 
it. was a law. book, and did not contain one word about 
trunks or bandboxes. Mrs. Brown Jooked,very.inereda- 
lous and angry, and has ‘not sent me her usual present: « 
of orange marmalade. She objected to every book sub.‘ 
sequently proposed by other members, and especially to 
“ Vindicie: Ecclesiee Anglican,” because the title wae 
French, she having particularly strong anti-gallican pre. 
judices,. When informed that the words were Latin, ... 
her opposition was withdrawn, as we had never been at. 
war with the Latins in her memory. This afforded her 
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wr am ter Sophy a fair opportunity of displaying the 
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knowledge she had acquired under Mrs. Preston’s 
auspices; and she assured her mother that there never 
had been stich a people as the Latins; that Latin was 
the ancient language of Rome, but had not been spoken 
there for these two thousand years. — 
Tired by my visit, I left S—— as soon as I could, on 
ery indifferent terms with my old friend; in open 
enmity with Mrs, Preston; out of fayour with nearly all 
my former acquaintances; and in that exasperated. state 
of temper against book societies which I have sought to 
relieve by pouring out my complaints as a lesson and a 
warning to the world in general. _ W.E. 


‘he Literary Oninibus, 


© PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 27, 1837. 


Diffuseness.—The reader must have discovered, even 
by the perusal of our three published numbers, that it is 
no part of our plan to. deal in diffuse editorial matter. 
We prefer to give the striking thoughts of others in books 
and other selections to overwhelming the public with spe- 
cimens of our own individual acuteness. It is too much 
the fashion of these days to value an editor's abilities by 
the length of his. writings, and this it is that has accele- 
rated the degeneracy of our cotemporary literature; a 
bounty is offered for diffusion; a premium is put upon 
prolixity: the gold medal is offered to the most tedious 


and long-winded proser. Like asparagus, literary and 
_» ‘political articles and speeches are always weakly and 


flavourless when too long, or the sprouts too numerous 
from the same root. If a carpenter were to be remu- 
nerated by measuring his shavings, if a well-digger were 
to be paid by the soil he threw about him, we need not 
doubt that the former, instead of effecting any solid, 
durable work, would fritter all his materials into long, 
thin, unsubstantial shreds; and that the latter would 
turn the same surface over and over without attempting 
to penetrate into the earth, still less, to go deep enough to 
reach the bottem of the well, and disinter truth. Few 
things, not even life itself, are the better for being long; 
none but papermakers should be rewarded by quantity. 
Truly the publie are “long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness,” or they would never have tolerated this ex- 
pansion of ideas in letter-press, this superficial abundance 
and intrinsic poverty, this wire-drawing of the solid in- 
got, this dilatation of sterling ore into so much flimsy 
gold Jeaf, or still more worthless tinsel. Readers are 
perhaps :nore in fault than writers, for “ they who live to 
please, must please to live,” and if the public are satisfied 
with the “ creations of the sibyl without her inspiration,” 
they need not expect that writera will wait for the afflatus. 
Counterleits, pretenders, laborious scribblers, and “ Bir- 
mingham bards,” proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines, 
will diffuse ‘their washy, superficial trash over the fields 
of literature, till they resemble a succession of brine pits, 
long, shallow, and muddy, while the attic salt left, after 
the usual process of evaporation, will be so minute in 
quantity, as not to be found without great difficulty, and 
80 poor in quality as to be utterly tasteless and insipid. 
Country Reading Societies.—The wag who indited the 
amusing article on Country Reading Societies, which we 
"insert to-day from the New Monthly Magazine, must not 
be understood to mean exactly what he says; nor could 
he have conceived, when he wrote his tirade, a state of 
society such as exists in America, where Waldie’s Omni- 
bus and the Cireulating Library come to every man’s 
door almost without cost, and which every subscriber 
fairly owns in his or her own right, without fear of 
being mulcted in a fine if the reading does not progress 
as fast as the wants of the neighbourhood might require, 
where it belonged to a company in common. 

The Omnibus.—The publisher has every reason to be 
highly flattered with the success the work has met with. 
and he considers it established by its already large and 
rapidly increasing list of patrons. Subscribers have 
alrcady received the full value of their money in books, 
and there are forty-eight numbers more to come. 

Stocks.—A decided improvement has taken place 
within the past week in the prices of public stocks, indi- 
cating @ partial relicf in the money market, 


rr MR. FORREST IN LONDON, 

We resume and conclude, from last week, the critique 
of the Examiner. 

“The same alternation of senseless tones was con- 
tinued to the close of the tragedy. Wherever a remote 
point for the expression of physical misery occurred, it 
was thrown out before every thing else. We saw no- 
thing before us but a * Foolish, fond old man,’ whom 
we wanted, as Mr. Lumb has said, ‘to take intoshelter 
and to relieve.” 

“Jn the last of the mad scenes, when Mr. Forrest came 
to the passage, * Pull, pull off my boots,’ he threw otf 
one of his boots! At the noble lines on sin, in the rich 
and poor, he forgot the delusions of his maduess, and 
pointed witha straw at the words ‘A pigmy straw will 
pierce it!’ These itera! passages were but poor relief 
from the general serious deficiency in imagination. 
Some few pasrages in this scenc, however, were the 
best delivered in the performance. His * Every incha 
king’ was good, thuugh mistasen in its epirit. For 
these words, we think, do vot imply a clinging to the 
notion of rank, but rather a bitter satire the opposite 
way. Lear had discovered, in the midst of his madness, 
a consciousness of iutellectual grandeur before which 
the kingly condition was as nothing. Would not all 
recurrences tou his old state after this, be humbling, not 
exalting?, What is the—* When I do stare, see how 
the subject quakes’—if it is not terrible derision? Let 
us remember that when he recovers his senses he never 
once adverts to his rank or his kingdom, Cordelia is all 
his care. The fires of suffering have purged his soul. 
When Cordelia and the physician tell him of ‘his own 
kingdom,’ and, unaware of the change that has passed, 
are careful to address him ds ‘your highness,’—he 
turns aside and prays them not toabuse him, Mr. For- 
rest did nothing with this latter scene. We must not 
forget to add that he had tacked the death of Lear very 
inconsiderately on Tate’s wretched adaptation 

ps 2 it without the slightest effect. If the audieuce, 
, were moved at all, they were moved the wrong 
way, So little were they inclined to sympathise with 
Mr, Forrest, that on his suying,in a somewhat short 


fi 


and sharp tone, to Kent, from over the dead body of Cor- 
delia, ‘ Who are you?’—a ral titter ran through 
the house. ‘The curtain fell amid very moderate ap- 


use. 

“We cannot come to any other conclusion, after these 
perforinances of Lear and:Othello, than that Mr. Forrest 
‘will find it impossible to maintain his position here asa 
first-rate tragedian. He would be a most useful actor if 
his ambition were not so great. With some study and 
education he would be found immeasurably superior,for 
instance, to Mr. Vandenhoff. He expresses a certain 
kind of natural emotion, with occasional force and fer- 
vour which are rare to our stage. We shail take an 
early opportunity of doing justice to his style in this re- 
spect. He will not allow us to think of it while h 
mars the inasterpieces of Shak«peare.” 

The critique concludes thus :— 

“ The very poor ¥en and Pythias was revived 
on Thursday, and Mr, Forrest appeared in Damon. 
Every successive performance confirms the opinion we 
have formed of this actor. We take the part now under 
notice to be an excellent expression of his style, both in 
its ant weakness, 

@ level passages at ing o lay were 
given with all that elaborate Pa ta and artificial al- 
ternation of tone, which we have frequently described, 
and which, breaking up ‘feeling into words, at once 
dispels the illusion of a scene. 

“ Mr, Forrest is almost utterly deficient in that common 
pomer of the imagination which enables an actor to 

armonise words or images, that are, separately, indc- 
pendent of each other; and which becomes absolutely 
necessary, in level to give shape and unity to a 
feeling. Mr. Forrest’s never-ceasing tendency, while on 
the , is to extreme action. The painful slowness of 
his ordinary recitation is only the heavy curb with which 
he restrains this tendency. 

“In action Mr. Forrest is at times great. In the rush 
ofa single passion, carried to the extremest verge of the 

ysical, it is impossible that any one could excel him. 

e wonder at him in such passages; possibly we admire 
him for the instant, and applaud; but he never moves 
our ormeethy That kind of passion never does, which 
merely takes the shape of a temporary physical pain, 
and presents no object or idea to the imagination. We 
have not been previously, as it were, wound up to it; 


_ and we cannot meet it on equal terms. What might, in 


wther circumstances, be 
painful and repulsive. 

“ Mr. Forrest has great strength of will, and, we will 
‘venture to say, little or no strength of feeling. In this 
we discover the grand peculiarity of his present style of 
«acting ; but in this, if he had not so many injudicious 
friends to tell him he has nothing more to learn, we re- 


impressive, becomes absolutely 


} ‘cognise also a certain material for the art, on which he 


might build a new and superior style.. We da not think 
he has the elements of a first-rate actor, but he has a cer- 


tain voluntary power upon the stage, and a command of | 


ithe physical attributes of expression, which might be 
wrought into a series of striking artistical effects. 

“ How does he use this power at present? We refer to 
some of the scenes in Damon. As he stands before the 
tyrant after his sentence, cold and unmoved, Dionysius 
names his wife and child ;—instantly, upon the words, 
without a particle of an intimation previously that such 
moods were possible with such a philosopher as Damon, 
Mr. Forrest throws a movement into his frame which 
shakes every part of it, from his feet to his fingers’ ends, 
with visible and violent agitation; his face flushes, and 
he lifts his trembling hand to dash away his tears. We 
look at him a moment after this, and not a trace of 
the fit remains. The strings and wires have stopped, 
and the figure rests again. At stated intervals in the 
play, as where Pythias speaks to him of his wife, or 
where he hands the testament to Hermion, we see the 
strings again pulled, and again with visible effect obeyed. 
Now, taken in a merely isolated shape, these convulsions 


_ of body and gaspings of feature serve to some purpose; 


—taken in connection with the scene, they simply de- 
monstrate their own cradeness and want of reality. But 
are we wrong in supposing that an actor, possessed, as it 
were, of such a tragic voluntary, might play upon it 
better? We can conceive, by such a help, the patching 
up, and to no inconsiderable extent, of his utter want of 
imagination. We are far from thinking that there is 
only one style of acting, though we hold that there is 
only one great style. Mr. Forrest might become, we 
venture to assert, a first-rate actor in a purely artificial 
or melodramatic school. What he has at present of na- 
tural energy is utterly defeated by his deficiency on the 
side of art. Strength of will, as we have intimated, stands 
with him for strength of feeling ; but in more artist-like 
hands the will might be displayed less abruptly, nor 
would it scem to have, as in Mr. Forrest’s present style, 
all its force, its degree, and direction (when it explodes: 
into passages of passion), so entirely independent of the: 
sensitive faculty. 

“ Mr. Forrest was excellent where, that he may see his 
wife for the last time, he leaves Pythias in his chains., 
There was a breathless promise of return in the tones of 
*Pythias—thy hand again! Pythias—farewell !'—And 
very fine was the tremendous rush with which he sprang 
from the stage. But when we saw him next, he came, 
on with a slow and deliberate walk, and the temporary 
illusion at once passed away! In none of this actor's, 
best or most successful efforts can we discover the 
smallest unity or individuality of purpose. We are never 
allowed to indulge, during two successive speeches, an 
interest that we can call intellectual. We are to sym- 
pathise with the physical or with nothing. 

**When Damon rushes upon Dionysius in the senate. 
house with the words—‘ First take a freeman’s legacy !’ 
—the soldiers arrest his extended arm, and wrench froin 
his hand the dagger he had aimed at the heart of the 
tyrant. Mr. Forrest displayed, in his actiun and frame at 
this moment, the revolting picture of a barbarous or 
idiotic savage. He made faces at Dionysius, and as 
the soldiers hold him back, his arm still stretched at the 
prey that had escaped him, and he convulsively moved 
his fingers one by one as if in an agony of desire to be 
‘at him’ again! If Damon's original intention had 
been to tear Dionysius to pieces alter the fashion of a 
wild beast, Mr. Forrest would scarcely have been right in 
this ;—as it is, he was most ridiculously in the wrong, 
But then a physical effect of this sort makes unthinking 
people applaud so! 

“Mr. Forrest closed this performance with an equally 
monstrous breach of nature and propriety. As he is 
tearing his friend Pythias about the scene, to show him 
how he himself had torn the traveller off his horse, the 
voice of Dionysius is heard calling him to the scaffold, 
Mr. Forrest immediately sprang across the stage, with a 
dancer’s hop, step, and bound, and stood with one arm 
a-kimbo and the other thrown up above his head, beside 
the executioner! We have scen Samengo do precisely 
the same thing after one of his extraordinary pirouettes ! 
Melancholy was the want of nalure and of truth.” 

In opposition to this, we have the London Literary 
Gazette, which says :— 

“ Taken as a whole, Othello was rather above than be- 
low the level of the generality of aspirants to the highest 
walks of the drama, whom we have witnessed on the 
Londvn stage. Mr. Forrest is a man of sound judgment 
and discretions ‘Though he often resembled’ Kean, so 
much as to smack of imitation, it appeared to us that he 
was not a servile imitator, so much as a fuir copyist of 
what he deemed good, mixed up with his own concep- 
tions. But still his Moor was coarse, and wanted the 
fineness of delineation which alone can make him great. 
Several of the most vigorous passages were admirabl 
delivered ; but, in all that are tender, Mr. Forrest failed. 


The Court Journal, too, swells the note of praise :— 

Drury Lanz.—“ Mr Forrest has not, we trust, by his 
performance of Othello, disappointed the hopes that had 
been formed of him. The interest that had been created 
by his acting in the Gladiator, prepared the way for a 
cordial and eyen enthusiastic reception of his far higher 
attempt to embody one of the greatest and most difficult 
of all’ Shakspeare’s creations. This reception of him 
however, warm as the welcome was, was coldness itself 
compared with the enthusiastic tribute paid to his talent 
by the whole audience, as well during the progress of the 

jay as at the fall of the-curtain. Both on the first and 
second representation the applause was vehement and 
incessant, and his acting merited it in many respects.” 

We ought to apologise for the length of this article, 
did we not believe that the existence of such critiques 
being carefully withheld from the American public, is 
calculated to do more injury than good to Mr. Forrest 
himself. We should not become blind followers; but 
cautious enquirers. 


REVIEW. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean 
in 1833, 1834, and 1835; under the command of Capt. 
Back, R.N. By Richard King, M.R.CS,, &c, Sur- 
geon and Naturalist to the Expedition. In 2 volumes. 
London: Bentley. 

This book has no pretensions in respect of style, but it 
is the work of an intelligent and clear-headed man, and 


contains much that is both instructive and interesting. 


The most valuable part of it relates to the north-North 
American Indians, and the nature of Mr. King’s state- 
ments on this subject entitle him to a most attentive 
hearing. The present condition of the various tribes 


' would appear to be most wretched, and it is humiliating 
| indeed to learn that they have to thank the whites for their 


misery. Gifted by nature with many of the finest quali. 


- ties of humanity, they have been taught, during their in- 
. tercourse with civilised men, every vice that could by 


possibility lead to degradation; and every single art that 
could have in any way added to their comforts and con- 
veniences, or tended remotely to their civilisation, has 
been carefully and studiously withheld. The land which 
yielded them support has been gradually taken away 
from them by force or artifice; the single resource that 
was left them of supplying furs has been fearfully nar- 
rowed by the base and sordid spirit of the various trading 


» companies; by way of reducing them more completely 


to the condition of miserable tvols, the use of ardent spi- 
rits has been freely granted and encouraged ;—and the 
result of all this is now sadly manifest in the almost 
thorough demoralisation of one of the finest races of men 
that ever existed, and, we can scarcely regret to add, in 
a gradual but sure extirpation of them, by deaths froin 
hunger, intoxication, or miserable disease. We have 
here a melancholy picture :— 

“ The country is so thinly peopled, notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil, that only liere and there a few miser- 


| able-looking beings are to be seen. The spring no longer 


presents groups of independent warriors, smoking the 
friendly calumet, and narrating the history of their travels 
and war excursions ; nor rejoicing parties formed into lit- 
tle circles, for the purpose of relating the various changes 
which had taken place, together with the different occur- 
rences in their respective families, during their separation. 
Instead of occupying their time as formerly, when they 
enjoyed their happy independence, in feasting, dancing, 
and other pastimes, they are now either employed in pe- 
titioning, in the most humiliating manner, for guns, am- 
munition, and other articles, which, since the establish- 
ment of the fur trade, have become essential to their 
existence; or in defending themsclves against the asper- 
sions of the traders, who are incessantly blaming thein 
for the few skins they collect. ‘They have fallen into so 
abject a state, that their sacrifices and religious solemni- 
ties are wholly suspended, and their funcral and matri- 
monial rights entirely neglected. A few stately and 
athletic men are still, however, to be found amongst them ; 
but they have not that independent appearance and lofti- 
ness of manner which would justify us in believing the 
celebrated West to have exclaimed, on the figure of Apollo 
Belvedere being suddenly brought under his notice, ‘ An 
Indian ! a Mohawk Indian!” 


It is just to add, that the reproach and disgrace of this 
is not all due to the present century, for the work began 
earlier. Mr. King observes, in an extremely character- 
istic passage :— 

“In 1622, missions into the wilds of Canada first com- 

d, principally directed by the society of the Jesuits; 
but after one hundred and fifty years of zeal and exertion 
they had not converted a single tribe, when they cither 
voluntarily retired or were driven away by the natives. 
We look in vain for any moral improvement or the 
slightest trace of benefit obtained by those remote aud 
uncivilised races to which the missions extended; but we 
find, on the contrary, a history of barbarous warfare, 
treachery, bloodshed, and extermination. The cavse of 


. the failure of those missionaries has been attributed to 


their having engaged in the fur trade at the same time 
that they were rendering their pious warnings to the na- 
tives ; and no sooner did the fur-bearing animals become 
scarce, than they are said to have retired, leaving the 
heathens to convert themselves. In Canada, an Indian 
chief thus addressed the council: ‘ While we had beaver 
and furs, he who prayed was with us; he instructed our 
children, and tuught them to pray; he was inseparable 
from us, and sometimes honoured us at our feasts: but 
when our merchandise failed, these missionaries thought 
they could do no further service among us.’” 


Let us give a sample of the fur-trading Christians. 
They obtain from the hard-hunting Indians three marten 
skins for a coarse knife, the utmost value of which, in- 
cluding the expense of conveying it to those distant re- 
gions, cannot be estimated at more than sixpence,—and 
“three of those skins,” observes Mr. King, “ were sold 
lust January in Lendon for five guineas.” They more 
than triple this profit on the more expensive furs. A 
single skin of the black fox will sell for fily guincas, 
while the poor starving native shall have obtained in ex- 
change the value of about two shillings! And these, we 
say, are the very men, members as they are of royal end 
chartered companies, that would first object to appropri- 
ate some smull fund to rescue the decrepit and diseased 
of the tribes who have enriched them, from horrible 
misery or the death of the starved! 

Some interesting notices of the manners and customs 
of the Indians will be found in Mr. King’s journal, and 
a superb touch of satire may occur occasionally. Here 


» is one:— 


“The ceremony of marriage is extremely siraple. A 
day having been appointed, the father of the girl inten- 
tionally absents himself while a tent is erected for the 
happy pair. * What is that I observe!’ exclaims the In- 
dian, on his return, with pretended astonishment, ‘a new 
tent! it must be for my son-in-law.’ A feast is then 
made, to which the parents and friends of both parti ce are 


invited ; when to the assembled company the bride is jp. 
troduced by her mother as the wife of an Indian, whos 
name she mentions, and at once becomes the mistress of 
the new habitation. Sevéral speeches. are then made oq 
the occasion, poaeeyimenta of the parties, particularly 
with regard to the lady, whose beauty is extolled to the 
skies. ‘Behold, my brethren, ‘broad flat face, smal] 
eyes; high cheek-hones, low forehead;:broad chin, hooked 
nose, tawny hide, and pendent breasts, and you will say 
with me she is the very essence of perfection. Only per. 
ceive what strength she exhibits: a weight of two hun- 
dred pounds is nothing for her to carry; and as for 
hauling a sledge, she will vie with any of the tribe’ 
Such is a northern Indian’s idea of the beauty and 
accomplishments of the fair sex.” 

The Flat Heads. 

“Among the Flat Heads, a tribe bordering upon the 
North Pacific ocean, a singular custom prevails. The 
Indian belle, on returning from the river side with her 
barken dish charged from the limpid stream, is accosted 
by her lover with the request of a drink of water. After 
he has partaken thereof, should the object of his affec. 
tions proceed with the remainder to the camp, it is con. 
sidered as an acceptance of his offer of marriage ; but if, 
on the contrary, she should return to the water side fora 
fresh supply, it implies a refusal.” 


Nothing could be more admirable than the general 
conduct of the tribes in relation to Captain Back’s expe. 
dition. Their services were freely given and were found 
of infinite value; nor do they seem, at any time, to have 
thought even their own worst miscries an excuse for re. 
laxation of service. 

“ Akaitcho, during this appalling season of calamity, 
proved himself well worthy of the rank of chief of the 
Yellow Knives, and was in every way the firm friend of 
the expedition, He set the example of hunting early and 
late every day, and, by continued exertion, made every 
attempt to avert the distress which was pressing heavily 
npon his tribe. The bold manner with which he encoun. 
tered every ditficulty, mitigated in a great measure the 
growing evil, and dispelled the gloom which had seized 
both the old and the young. On one occasion, when com. 
plaints were made by some of his people of the severe 
losses they had sustained, he replied, ‘It is true, many 
sleep with our fathers, both from among the Yellow 
Knives and Chipewyans, whom I look upon as one na- 
tion; but better is it that ten Indians should perish than 
one white man. Is it not to us they look for succour? 
prepare your guns, and show the white chiefs you are 
men,’” 


Mr. King speaks highly of their natural abilities. 

“In the formation of their canoes, snow-shoes, and 
calumets, they have shown themselves by no means infe- 
rior mechanics ; and although the tools used by an Indian 
merely consist of a hatchet, knife, file, and awl, they are 
so dexterous in the use of them, that every thing they 
make is executed with a neatness not to be excelled by 
the most expert artificcr, assisted with every instrament 
he can wish. Thomas Hassel, an educated Chipewyan 
Indian, succeeded in making a violin at Fort Reliance 
that would not have been discreditable to those who have 
learned the trade.” 

Mr. King adds :— 


* Mere imitation, however, does not satisfy the North 
American Indian ; his aim is to equal the white nan: and 
in several cases the Indians have succeeded in that desire, 
I have already mentioned one instance of an Iroquois at 
Fort Chipewyan who played the violin by note; and [las- 
sel made such progress on the flute, by means of an in. 
struction-book with which I furnished him, that in less 
than a month he could play three tunes with tolerable 
accuracy. They also possess a great facility for acquir- 
ing different languages; for they very commonly speak 
three, and I have met with some that could converse in 
four, viz. the English, French, Cree, and Chipewyan 
tongues; and they are all more or less gifted with wit 
and penctration. There cannot be a greater proof of the 
latter forming a part of their character than the remark 
of Tsenthirrey, a Chipewyan, to Mr. M*Leod, who, some 
time after he had refused to supply him with a gun, was 
attempting to instil into his mind some religious and 
moral impressions. * That is good,’ said the Indian, with 
a heavy sigh; ‘and if the chief wishes to tench us in that 
way, let him show tiut he fears the Great Spirit, and sell 
me a gun to hunt with, for my family are starving.’ ” 

The student of natural history will find many valuable 
and curious details in Mr, King’s journal. We can only 
subjoin onc or two more random extracts. 

Of the great American wolves. 


“Their courage ceases with the gaze of a man—a fact 
of which the Indians are quite aware, and frequently tora 
toa good use. I am not only convinced that a courageous 
man, unless he becomes the aggressor, with very few 
exceptions, is perfectly secure from the attack of the brute 
creution in a wild state; but that they will invariably shun 
him, if there is only space cnough to admit of their escape, 
I have frequently, for experiment’s sake, approached the 
rein-decr with closed eyes, without alarming them; when 
a single glance made them bound again with fear. 

Sagacity of the greut northern bears, 


“On one occasion, a bear was scen to swim ceutious! 
to a large rough piece of ice, on which two female wal- 
ruses were lying asleep with their cubs. The wily ani- 
mal crept up some hummocks behind the party, and with 
his fore-feet loosened a large block of ice; this, with the 
help of his nose and paws, he rolled and carried until ime 
mediately over the heads of the sleepers, when he let it 
fall on one of the old animals, which was instantly killed. 
The other walrus with its cubs rolled into the water; but 
the younger one of the stricken female remained by its 
dain ; on this helpless creature the bear now leaped down, 
and thus completed the destruction of two animals which 
it would not have ventured to attack openly. *# * * 
The stratagems practised in taking the large seal are not 
much less to be adinired. These creatures are remark: 
ably timid, and for that reason always lie to bask or sleep 
on the very edge of the pieces of Hoating ice, so that on 
the slightest alarm they can by one roll tauinble them- 
selves into their favourite element. ‘They are extremely 
restless, constantly moving their head from, side to side, 
and sleeping by very short naps. As with all wild crea- 
tures, they turn their attention to the direction of the 
wind, as if expecting danger from that quarter. ‘The 
bear, on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims till he is leeward of him, from whence 
by frequent short dives he silently makes his approaches, 
and so arranges his distance, that at the lust dive he 
comes up to the spot where the seul is lying, If the poor 
animal attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he 
fails into the bear’s Gindias: if, on the contrary, he lies 
still, his destroyer makes a powerfhl spring, kills him oa 
the ice, and devours him at leisure.” 

The author of these volumes is likely, at no distant day, 
to realise an intention he has formed of resuming the re- 
search along the northern coast of North America, at the 
point where Captain Back was obliged to terminate his 
labours. We think him more than justified in some of 
his most hopeful and sanguine expectations, and we wish 
him every possible success. 
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